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SELF-DEPENDENCE AND MUTUAL 
DEPENDENCE. 


Tue cement which, in a state of advancing civilisation, 
keeps human society together is mutual dependence ; 
and this mutual dependence, although perhaps origi- 
nating in social sympathy, is mainly sustained by com- 
munity of interest. The degree in which mutual de- 
pendence exists indicates the point of civilisation reached 
by the community, and it affords a test of the probable 
stability of the government and prosperity of the people. 
The working of the principle may be likewise traced, 
it is true, in the tribes of the wilderness, and in the 
trained savages of some of the ancient republics; but 
in both it betrayed the restricted character that might 
be expected in conditions of society obviously not 
adapted for permanence. It was there the mutual de- 
pendence of a small community, surrounded by other 
communities which it supposed to be its natural ene- 
mies, and itself fated to be extirpated by conquest, or 
swallowed up in new forms of social life. In the pre- 
sent age, partaking of the character of a higher civi- 


| lisation, and influenced by the catholic spirit of Chris- 


tianity, it is more fully developed. Its circle, though 
not wide enough, is wider than before, and is widening 
still. It acquires strength from this enlargement; it 
feels stirring within a vitality it was hitherto uncon- 
scious of; and already half suspects that it is destined 
to girdle the earth. 

From this we gather that mutual dependence is 
not innate, or similar to the gregarious instinct we 
find in the brute creation, but the result of experience, 
reflection, and intelligence. It grows with the growth 
and strengthens with the strength of society ; it spreads 
itself throughout all the ramifications of life, moral, 
social, and political; and yet, so far from being destruc- 
tive of se/f-dependence, as we shall endeavour to explain 
in the sequel, it is its surest safeguard. But there is 
one thing mutual dependence wants; and that is, a 
knowledge and recognition of its existence as a great 
social principle. At present, its influence is felt without 
being formally recognised ; and the consequence is, that, 
acting, as it does, like an unaccredited agent, it is con- 
stantly liable to interruption from the circumstances of 
life or the passions of men. 

If we only look closely at our state of mutual depen- 
dence, we shall be filled with wonder at the hardness of 
heart, or obtuseness of intellect, which permits the 
continuance of the hostile feelings that still exist ina 
society so thoroughly knit, so inextricably interwoven, 
as ours. Look at that party of men lounging beside 
the railway —idle for want of work, moneyless and 
friendless. They perhaps assisted in constructing the 
wonder on which they are gazing; and their eyes are 
perhaps now following the proud traffic that sweeps past 


them on the line they themselves pioneered. What pre- 
cautions do we adopt regarding them? Creeping over 
the lines in the dark, to tear up a small portion of the 
rail, would be to them only the work of a few minutes; 
and what horror would be the result! Hundreds of 
lives might be destroyed; and before the news of the 
catastrophe could reach the great cities, a pause of 
terrible expectation would take place in the communi- 
cations of the country, which would be felt throughout 
the whole of her social and commercial relations. There 
stand these men, however, unwatched and uncared for, 
and there pass they on in their hunger and desperation. 
We are safe, for they belong to the same system of 
which we form a part. In a political convulsion, or a 
great class agitation, they might be our enemies; but 
in the ordinary circumstances of life, they acknowledge 
universally that law of mutual dependence on the pro- 
tection of which we as universally rely. 

The still more recent wonder of the electric telegraph 
is as completely at the mercy of the evil-disposed or the 
desperate. A single blow, dealt in the dark, cuts off a 
communication which we believe to be as secure and 
infallible as if it were protected by the most ingenious 
mechanical contrivances. To sever a thin wire is to 
neutralise one of the most brilliant and important of 
the inventions of modern times; and this wire extends, 
in the open air, over a vast line of country, and is 
almost everywhere accessible to the casual passer-by. 

When we observe the brilliant appearance presented 
by our cities at night, where innumerable jets of gas 
illumine the streets, and make the interior of our dwell- 
ings almost as light as at noonday, it never occurs to us 
that a few blows of a mallet and chisel struck upon the 
main pipe, would at once reduce the whole to the dark- 
nezz of the grave. Mallets and chisels are not scarce, 
nor are hands that can wield them, nor are bitter and 
blighted hearts fit to suggest the blow: but the idea 
never occurs even to the most unfortunate or the most 
depraved; and so the city blazes on, and the hymns 
continue to resound from the church, and the music 
from the hall, and the lonely hearts to brood in harmless 
despondence over their idle hands and useless tools. 

We might place the public supply of water in the 
same category with that of gas, but a still more fami- 
liar illustration presents itself in domestic life. The 
maid-of-all-work is condemned to almost hopeless 
drudgery ; and owing to the mechanical nature of her 
employment, and the roughness and want of finish we 
permit in it, she is far worse remunerated than if she 
only took a part in the distributed labour of the house. 
She eats and drinks, however; she sleeps at night; she 
is able to purchase the homely clothes of her degree; 
and so matters go on till a fit of illness renders her unfit 
for our purpose. What becomes of her then? We do 
not know. She goes forth, no one can tell whither. 
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We are ignorant whether she lives or dies—we never 
see her again. But suppose, before this occurs, the 
family desire to betake themselves for a month or two 
to the country: what do they do with their house and 
household property? Why, they leave all in the charge 
of this despised drudge, whose connection as a link of 
the family system is so slight and arbitrary, and sleep 
tranquilly at a distance of a hundred miles, undisturbed 
by the slightest suspicion of her unfaithfulness! 

But all these are only negative instances of our de- 
pendence upon others: we trust to the various classes 
we have mentioned for abstaining from doing us injury. 
The active and positive instances, however, are still 
more numerous—so numerous, that to mention them is 
to describe the whole machinery of social life. On the 
railway we have alluded to, the passengers, flying along 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, have intrusted their 
limbs and lives to the skill and experience of two or 
three men of the lower classes, whose names they do 
not know, and whom they probably never saw and 
never will see in their lives. In a ship we lie comfort- 
ably in our cot, listening to the hurried footsteps of the 
sailors on deck, on whom we depend for safe guidance 
across the ocean. The roar of the midnight storm 
mingles with the sound of their footsteps, with the 
hoarse cries of the crew, and the creaking and groaning 
of the timbers, which are the sole barrier between us 
and the fathomless abyss of the sea. The ship rolls and 
staggers, now climbing the vast and almost perpendicular 
steep of a wave, and then plunging headlong into the 
trough below, as if seeking the bottom. What of that? 
—we are only passengers! In like manner, we loll lazily 
in our carriage while it is guided by our coachman 
through the tumultuous and dangerous streets of a great 
city; or if night has fallen upon the road we travel, and 
the progress of the vehicle is slow and difficult because of 
the darkness, we call to the man to ‘mind where he is 
going,’ and compose ourselves to sleep. We every day 
emulate the boasted heroism of Alexander, and trust our 
lives to our physician. In getting a prescription prepared 
at the apothecary’s, we see him selecting our medicine 
from among the poisons by which he is surrounded; 
and never suspect him for a moment of a want of know- 
ledge, or even a simple carelessness, which might make 
the draught our last in the world. But the catalogue 
is endless. From the moment we open our eyes in the 
morning till we close them at night, our history is a 
series of such instances of dependence; and if we live 
in a city, when we draw the curtains around us, perhaps 
the last sound of which we are conscious is the roar of 
a fire-engine, as it passes at full gallop, telling of some 
accidental calamity, and of the headlong haste with 
which men are flying to stop its progress and succour 
its victims. 

We have hinted that in order to derive the full benefit 
from this mutual dependence, it must be recognised, 
not merely by abstract reasoners, but by the people 
generally, as one of the great principles of social life, 
It is not enough that we lean upon our neighbours from 
habit or instinct: we must know and feel that we do 
so, Such knowledge and feeling will make us all of 
more consequence to each other, and draw nearer and 
closer the bonds of social union. But they will have 
another effect, which many will consider an anomaly: 
the mutual dependence thus recognised will strengthen 
our self-dependence. 

Mutual dependence springs from community of inte- 
rest, and can be sustained only by the reciprocation of 
rights and duties. No man can lean—not the highest 


in the state—without submitting to be leaned upon in 
turn. We must all contribute to the common fund in 
one way or other: some by personal service; some by 
goods; some by money, which represents service and 
goods; some by the work of the hands; and some by the 
work of the brain: for the condition of our enjoying the 
rights of society is our performance of its duties. Self- 
dependence, therefore, so far from being inconsistent 
with mutual dependence, is one of its essential elements. 
For this reason the recent ‘ philanthropical’ tendency, 
alluded to on a former occasion, towards relieving the 
poor as much as possible from the care of themselves, is 
still more injurious to them than to the rich. Having 
no foundation in social science, the principle cannot 
last, and reactions are always dangerous, and often 
fatal. The unfortunate objects of this philanthropy are 
robbed by their quasi benefactors of their social rights ; 
for it is absurd to suppose that these can be enjoyed by 
men who are absolved from the social duties. 

We think it is in Locke that a remarkable illustra- 
tion is given of the doctrine of rights and duties. ‘It 
is the duty of a king to protect his subjects: the king 
has a right to obedience from his subjects.’ The one 
condition depends upon the other: neither is binding 
alone. If the king falls a victim to treachery, and is 
unjustly deprived of his throne, it is impossible for him 
to extend protection to his people from the foreign 
country in which he has taken refuge. Are the well- 
disposed part of the people, then, still to obey? No: 
their right to the royal protection is lost through the 
force of circumstances, and they are therefore absolved 
from their duty of obedience. This is no doubt an indi- 
vidual hardship, but it is necessary for the common 
good; because if the claims of the sovereign upon his 
people continued to exist after he was unable to answer 
their claim upon him, the consequence might be, the 
subjection of the nation te foreign policy — perhaps 
eventually to foreign arms. 

The same kind of hardship is felt in other grades of 
life. A man is thrown out of work by circumstances | 
not under his own control; and he is forthwith placed 
as a pensioner upon a large fund wrung from the in- 
dustry of the country to meet such exigencies. This | 
fund is not expended in finding him employment, and 
thus maintaining him in the performance of the duties 
and the enjoyment of the rights of a citizen. It sup- 
ports him as a public p&tfpax, at once useless and offen- 
sive, and breeds hostility between him and that society 
on which he is a mere excrescence. This is a fearful 
hardship as regards the individual; and as regards so- 
ciety, a crime not inferior to the unjust deposition of the 
sovereign. But when the destitution is caused not by 
want of work, but inability to work, arising either from 
illness or age, the case is different. The man, having 
served the community till his power to do so ceased, 
either in the course of nature or by the visitation of 
God, has earned his pension, and has a right to enjoy it. 

It will of course be observed that, in describing the 
system of dependence, we have not referred exclusively 
to the dependence of the rich upon the poor, of the em-* 
ployer upon the labourer; for the condition is obvious. 
The quid pro quo is exacted by those whose fortune it is 
to serve to the uttermost farthing—even up to their 
prospective pension from the community in the case of 
disease or superannuation. The fortune to serve, how- 
ever, is constantly changing by the force of talent and 
industry, aided by circumstances. In numberless cases 
the servant becomes the master, the employed the em- 
ployer—requiring a new adjustment of the social rights 
and duties. And so revolves the ‘whirligig of time,’ 
with a general equality resulting even from its alter- 
nating series of individual elevations and depressions. 

Such views of society are neither new nor profound; 
but they are wholesome. It is too much the fashion to 
consider the rights of the poor as nothing more than a 
right to public beggary. This is gross injustice to the 
poor themselves, since, by absolving them from the 
social duties, it degrades them from the rank of citizens. 
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It subdues their spirit, enervates their manliness of 
character, and saps gradually the vital strength of the 
nation. The cause of the fatal mistake so often fallen 
into on this subject, is the forgetfulness of the fact, 
that there can be no right without a corresponding 
duty; that self-dependence is inseparably bound up in 
mutual dependence; and that both, in union, form one 
of the grand principles of social science. L. R. 


COMMERCE HOUSE. 
A TALE. 

DecemMBER 184—- had just commenced, and not a shop 
in the City Road but gave earnest of the approach of 
Christmas. The publicans issued handbills discoursing 
of forthcoming largesses of geese and spirits, resulting 
from divers weekly shilling instalments, and informing 
those for whom the announcement possessed interest 
that Smith or Jones was drawing the finest glass of 
ale in the United Kingdom. The grocers exhibited 
cartoons representing the ‘ Hearty Family’ seated 
round a plumpudding of mammoth size, whose merits 
extracted, from the juniors especially, unreserved and 
rhyme-expressed eulogy. The cheesemongers displayed 
Stiltons and Chedders, inscribed with toasts of a social, 
not to say convivial character, in addition to Leaning 
Towers of Pisa in cream cheese, and cottages with water- 
mills in the best Dorset. The chandlers, toymen, and 
confectioners contributed severally coloured candles; 
curious little presentable devices, like the underlined 
dramas at the minor theatres; and all-prize-and-no- 
blank Twelfth-Cake lotteries: shopkeeper and shop 
alike heralded in our great national festival. 

Nor was Commerce House, the great drapery estab- 
lishment of Messrs Tappolet and Beggs, less demonstra- 
tive of the impending occasion than its neighbours. 
The resplendent ribbons, and loveable neck-ties, with so 
remarkable a bias to ultra low prices; the diminutive 
and flossy parasols clearing out at 2s. 5}d.; no less than 
the cheap prints sacrificing at 1s. 113d. the full dress ; 
even to the disclaimer of connection with any other 
establishment, so vigorous and defined in its ink out- 
line on the pasteboard ticket—all seemed to wear a 
jaunty holiday air, that rendgred them unusually ap- 
pealing to the heart andapyr trings of domestic ser- 
vants, 

It was an old-fashioned shop of ordinary dimensions, 
with nothing more noticeable in its appearance than 
a wooden beehive over the door, with a bee about 
to take wing on the threshold. The generally anti- 
quated air of the place, the beetle-browed, drab-painted 
front, and the small panes of glass, presented a striking 
contrast to the placards wafered to the windows, an- 
nouncing that ‘in consequence of extensive robberies 
by confidential young men, realisation without regard 
to cost had been determined on; and that T. and B., 
vouching for every five shillings to give the value of 
‘ten, appealed to a discerning public to copy the address.’ 

That gentleman standing outside is Mr Sweeny 
Beggs, the junior partner; and a glance will suffice to 
show you that he is an oddity. Light hair of un- 
usual length, sloping down his coat-collar, rigidly 
brushed back from the temples, and trained behind the 
ears; a lay-over collar, encircled by a wisp of black 
silk, slovenly to eccentricity in tie; a suit of black, 
and a colourless face, that, with something of a sinister 
expression, evidences considerable natural talent; such 
are his leading characteristics. The old-school-look- 
ing gentleman inside with the bald head, and some 
half-dozen hairs crossing it transversely, is Mr Tap- 
polet ; while a younger man farther in the shop, whose 
ingenuous and manly face impressed you favourably 
at first sight, is the worthy Mr Hadnum, ‘the young 
man.’ Mr Tappolet had been in business some thirty 
years in the same house; and only within a few 
months before our tale’s commencement, had taken 


Mr Beggs, heretofore a stranger to him, but who was 
understood to have been unsuccessful in the same line 
in the country, into partnership; and this he had 
done partly from a conviction that he himself was ‘ be- 
hind the time,’ and partly from a desire that more 
active superintendence of the business than his own in- 
creasing infirmities permitted him to give should be 
exercised by a party equally interested in its welfare. Mr 
Beggs, apart from his business character, concentrated 
in himself the attractions of ‘an ancient Forester,’ ‘a 
Druid, ‘a loyal united friend,’ ‘a benevolent brother,’ 
and ‘a total abstinent son of the Phenix,’ besides being 
a popular advocate of enlightened views, and a stanch 
friend of progress. In addition to these recommenda- 
tions, he was of very agreeable manners, and entertain- 
ing in conversation ; so much so, that if you had been 
giving a party, you would have been sure to have in- 
vited him. Since Mr Beggs’s admission into the con- 
cern great external change was visible in its conduct 
—his favourite theory of an equal distribution of 
chattels being in part borne out by an innovating 
practice he had introduced of giving away certain 
articles of small value to purchasers of above a certain 
amount. While, under Mr Tappolet’s sole manage- 
ment, Commerce House had gloried in the brightest 
window-panes and most burnished brass-plates, it had 
now of late absolutely revelled in an out-of-condition 
sort of appearance, which, if accounted for as in the 
case of books from circulating libraries, would seem 
to point to the large share of patronage enjoyed. 

And now we must introduce the reader to a little 
shop nearly opposite Commerce House, whose occupant 
is cast for leading lady in our brief drama. It is 
a little suggestion of a shop, of amphibious descrip- 
tion, combining the tobacconist ang newsvending, and 
adding the sale of cooling summer drinks and mul- 
tiform walking-sticks. It is a very little place, but so 
scrupulously neat and clean, that you involuntarily 
stop to look at the wooden but lifelike representa- 
tion of Mr Punch puffing a huge meerschaum, the shag 
being symbolised by brown paint, and the incandescent 
ashes by glowing red tinsel; likewise at the strip of 
plate-glass, suspended by pink ribbons, on which are 
so captivatingly laid out the Taglioni pipes, saucers of 
different tobaccos, and genuine Varina’s c’naster; at the 
huge Christmas cigars; at the newspapers, so artfully 
disposed for effect; and lastly, at the little green cur- 
tain, keeping out cold air and curiosity at the same 
time. 

In this tiny box, ‘cabined, cribbed, confined,’ but yet 
‘ gay, cheerful, and industrious,’ lived Emma Norman, 
Mr Tappolet’s niece—an orphan who, with her un- 
married brother, who was engaged in the City by day, 
and returned at night, were the sole tenants of the 
house. She, or Emma, as we shall call her, was rather 
above the ordinary height of woman, with large, black, 
love-darting eyes, of which I would say, with Cowper, 
‘blest be the art that could immortalise them,’ beauti- 
fully-arched brows, a profusion of glossy and fine black 
hair, neatly braided on either side of a lofty forehead, 
dimpled lips, teeth of perfect shape and colour, hands 
small and plump, and a skin of the complexion of ala- 
baster. Her figure, shown to advantage by a dress of 
dark merino, close-fitting, homely in its want of orna- 
ment, and rising high to the throat, the painter’s brush 
might convey some idea of; but our deponent steel pen 
never could describe these items, any more than the 
bewitching toss of the head, the arch and fascinating 
glances from under the long lashes, or the general sunny 
and ingenuous aspect. She bore no pamper» | hang 
portraits of ‘an English girl,’ such as one sees in 8, 
at picture exhibitions, or in frontispieces to love-sick 
music. The pictured pretty faces in the Burlington 
and Lowther arcades would in no degree help you to a 
just conception of my heroine. For the rest, she was 
great in the manufacture of pastry ; exemplary in the pro- 
duction of muffatees for wrists, purses, watch-pockets, 
and guards; untiring in glove cleaning; fond of reading 
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novels, Mr James’s in particular; could sing ‘ Molly 
Bawn’ and ‘I should like to marry’ unexceptionably ; 
danced in such a way, to quote Suckling, that 


* No sun upon an Easter day 
Was half so fine a sight ;’ 


and, in a word, wherever she went, made all the young 
men crazily in love with her, and set all the girls 
insanely jealous. What wonder, then, that the very 
policeman came here for his tobacco; that the curate 
regularly had his box filled from her stores of rappee ; 
and that Mr Beggs, after closing, so regularly visited 
here for his five minutes’ conversation and cigar, while 
Mr Hadnum would come alone, or with Mr Tappolet, 
and stay to supper? What marvel either that the Mrs 
Grundys of the place, intent on her affairs, endeavoured 
to evolve a unanimous verdict on the subject of her 
matrimonial intentions; or that, while one faction 
declared for Mr Beggs, another recorded its opinion 
in favour of a youngster endowed by nature with 

connections, a coarse complexion, and red hair, 
and by art with blue spectacles, and aspirations after 
literary fame, and who, moreover, had published a 
little volume of poems, in which ‘gibbous moons,’ ‘ sil- 
ery waters,’ and ‘brilliant mazes of clustering stars,’ 
were constantly introduced. No one thought of Mr 
Hadnum on this occasion, any more than of Uncle 
Tappolet; for Mr Hadnum, being only the young man, 
behoved of course to give place to his superiors. One 
might have thought, indeed, that he was Emma’s young 
man, as well as the young man of Commerce House, he 
made himself so useful in one way and another; and 
especially in directing her taste in novel-reading, and 
fetching and carrying the volumes. 

Novels, however, transact a good deal of business in 
the way of love, and there are always a few marriages 
at the end of them; and perhaps it was these dangerous 
associations which made Mr Beggs look very austere 
whenever Emma and the young man began to talk of 
Lord Reginald and Lady Wilhelmina, which they did 
as familiarly as if they were their first cousins. He 
was a great dealer himself in the fictions of trade, and 
the ingenuity of his plots would have made Mr James 
blush for himself; but he never had time to study much 
the productions of other masters, and perhaps, there- 
fore, he regarded them with a little of the contempt 
which clever men are apt to bestow upon what does 
not come within the scope of their own knowledge. His 
remarks to his partner upon this head had some effect, 
and by degrees they deepened in shade, till Mr Tap- 

t felt nervous as he read in large rs everywhere, 
passing along the street, ‘ Jack hard,’ ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ and ‘George Barnwell, and saw in his own 
window, the first thing on coming back to business, 
* Robberies by confidential young men.’ 

Matters were thus thrown into the state very un- 
pleasant to Mr Hadnum, who had almost resolved upon 
giving warning, and advertising for a new situation ; 
although his success would in all probability compel 
him to migrate far from the City Road. 

* What can it mean?’ said Emma one evening with 
the tears in her eyes; ‘there is uncle looking at you 
these three weeks, as if you were an Ojibe-away; and 


ly. 

‘And why, I wonder? Is a novel so much worse 
than a Soul-stirring Romantic Melodrama? and I know 
he reads them.’ 

‘Why, how do you know that?’ 

* Because,’ said Emma, ‘I caught him in a whole line 
twice; and not a line of the kind one would pick up 
from the stage. It was in the drama written by Pic- 
colo, the player of Ponder’s End, which long ago, you 
may remember, we were going one night to see; only 
we didn’t. But you bought me the fon 
and I keep all your things—somehow.’ Mr Hadnum 


was in a brown study, and in it was the ‘ work’ in ques- 
tion and its author. 

* Piccolo— Piccolo— Piccolo,’ said he, endeavouring 
to grasp some idea, as Macbeth would have clutched 
the air-drawn dagger. ‘ Yes!’ cried he—for now he 
had it—‘ I saw Piccolo once—he was pointed out to me 
on the street—and he was the very moral of Mr Beggs!’ 


Emma at length laughed, for she did not know what 
else to do; but Mr Hadnum, catching up his hat, made 
a hasty exit from the shop. Whither he went, how he 
acted, what he discovered, are the mysteries of this 
story; for no story is worth paper and print that does 
not leave something in doubt; but it will be seen that 
the dramatic reminiscences of our Emma had impor- 
tant results. 

About ten days before Christmas-Day, and about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, an unusual stir was observable 
at Commerce House, where Hadnum and Mr Tappolet 


looking men in the shop; and not a few idlers, like the 
chorus in Greek plays, looking on and giving advice. 
To put the reader in possession of the facts more 
quickly, and without the accumulated mass of fiction 
which a rolling narrative proverbially acquires—a letter 
had arrived for Mr Beggs, marked ‘ confidential’ in one 
corner, and ‘ haste’ in another. Immediately on glanc- 
ing over it, in Hadnum’s presence, Mr Beggs had be- 
es go great excitement; and in a quarter of an hour 
had hurried from the house. Shortly after his depar- 
ture, two gentlemen of unpromising exterior, limbs of 
the law, had cleared up the mystery by their appearance 
in search of a man named Benson, who, under innumer- 
able aliases, had committed almost numberless frauds, 
his appellation having, as we have seen in the present 
instance, been Beggs. The sheriff’s officers (for such 
they were), who described this Chevalier d’Industrie as 
owing money in almost every county in England, stated 
that he had been ‘everything by turns, and nothing 
long :’ at one time a mesmerist professor, popular advo- 
cate, and editor of the ‘Toiling Millions’ Voice,’ under 
the name of Bachoff; at another, under the name of 
Piccolo, an actor, whose genius had shaken the buskined 
stage of the Theatre-Royal, Ponder’s End, for which 
thriving establishment he had written a drama, of 
which the playbill candidly stated that ‘a sympathetic 
joy diffused itself thr every bosom as the thrilling 
situations and effects of the author’s exciting efforts 
drew onwards to a conclusion ;’ in short, a swindler 
equally au fait at a lecture on Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth, or a sale of depressed manufacturer’s stocks 
at terrific prices. 

Of course Mr Tappolet acquainted the officers with 
the circumstance of the letter, and they were soon again 
in pursuit of Benson. However, he was gone, and most 
probably not to return—so thought the tradespeople, to 
all of whom, with the exception of Emma, he was in- 
debted; so thought that coarse-complexioned but gifted 
author, who had lent him some ten pounds, much on 
the Roderigo and Iago principle; and so thought Mr 
Tappolet, who set to work vigorously to ascertain the 
state of the concern. As for Hadnum, he thought no- 
thing about the matter, for he Anew how it would be, 
and so he devoted himself to taking stock, and strik- 
ing balances. This occupied a day or two, but the 
result was more favourable than might have been an- 
ticipated; the ruinous prices and alarming sacrifices 
had not, it is true, brought much grist to the mill; 
but still the prospects of the business were just those 
which advertising columns daily set forth as ‘capable 
of great extension by a persevering young man with 
moderate capital.’ This being so, then, Mr Tappolet 
being desirous of retiring on his little income, and con- 
ceiving Mr Hadnum to be the persevering young man 
above-mentioned, and Mr Hadnum drawing out of a 
banker’s no less a sum than one hundred and fifty 


pounds, which he had saved by a course of self-denial 
almost amounting to amateur pauperism, and increased 


The young couple looked at one another strangely. | 
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by judicious investment, and being willing to conduct 
the business on his own account, and Emma, with her 
uncle’s cordial acquiescence, agreeing to make Edward 
the happiest of men—the fact will appear less surprising 
that Christmas- Day 184- beheld the little cigar shop 
let to a different business, and Mr Hadnum, Mrs Had- 
num, late Miss Norman, and Mr Tappolet, all three 
eating their Christmas dinner in the parlour of a newly- 
painted shop, where the name of Hadnum was newly 
written up, and the distinctive feature of the beehive 
still remained. 

Rosalind says ‘men are April when they woo, De- 
cember when they wed;’ but seven Christmas-Days, 
anniversaries of their wedding, have passed over this 
couple’s heads, and Mr Hadnum finds the wife (who 
has no time now to read novels) dearer, if possible, than 
the bride. They have two or three children of their 
own, and follow that 


* Good old fashion when Christmas is come, 
To call in all their neighbours with bagpipe and dram.’ 


Mr Tappolet is always present on these occasions; and 
on the last, delivered himself of ‘ a wise saw,’ with which 
our little history shall conclude—namely, ‘ That popular 
progress, as some people regarded it, was Walk-er, and 
that mouths always full of the people’s cause were to be 
suspected of watering at the people’s effects.’ 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH.* 


Srr Water Scort, in his ‘ Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate,’ has immortalised, under the name of Mrs Bethune 
Baliol, a charming specimen of the Scottish female aris- 
tocracy of the last century, whose actual appellative was 
Mrs Anne Murray Keith. The real lady had a brother, 
a notable person of the last age in a wider circle than 
that of Scottish society. Sir Robert Murray Keith had 
been, for the twenty years antecedent to the French 
Revolution, the British ambassador at Vienna ; previous 
to which time he .pad.served in the same capacity at 
Copenhagen, where it was owing to his firmness and 
discretion that the unfortunate Queen Matilda, sister of 
our George IIL, was rescued from the malignity of her 
enemies. The traditionary character of the man is 
high for honour, spirit, and talent. He was beloved 
and esteemed by his sovereign; and during his long 
residence at one of the most elegant courts in Europe, 
he had endeared himself to one-half of the young aris- 
tocracy of England by his unaffectedly benevolent ser- 
vices and his many delightful accomplishments. When 
we learned, therefore, that the memoirs and corres- 
pondence of this pattern of plenipotentiaries was to be 
published, we prepared ourselves for a most agreeable 
book, and we have not been disappointed. 

The chief value of it, in our opinion, lies, not in the 
light it reflects on history, though this is also of no 
small consequence, but in the new and unexpected view 
which it affords of a group of men whom popular chro- 
nicles and disquisitions usually present in an unfavour- 
able light. We here find that among the statesmen of 
the days of Junius there were such things as honour, 
and even disinterestedness. It is seen that an ambas- 
sador of those days could be a perfectly upright man ; 
that a Scotsman could be manly, generous, and enthu- 
siastically attached to his friends. The screen is with- 
drawn from before many of the public men, whom the 
contemporary journalists were every day abusing ; but 
it is only to show them as men acting in general under 
no unworthy impulses, while in their private capacity 


| they were playful and kindly to a degree which might 


disarm rancorous opposition, even where it was more 
just. A very large portion of the first volume is de- 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir Robert Murray Keith, 
K. B., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary at the 
Courts of Dresden, Copenhagen, and Vienna, from 1769 to 1792. 
With a Memoir of Queen Carolina Matilda of Denmark, and an 
Account of the Revolution there in 1772. Edited by Mrs Gillespie 
Smyth. 2vols. London: Henry Colburn. 1849, 


voted to a history of the affair of Queen Matilda, and 
this has a deep tragic interest of its own, though our 
ambassador’s part in it is somehow left more obscure 
than could be wished. 

The best of the book is to be found, we think, in the 
ambassador’s letters to his sister Anne. A clever man 
writing to a very clever woman, and relating, in all the 
ease of unrestrained confidence, everything which came 
under his eye in a most refined and delightful society, 
the reader may readily suppose that the result is of no 
commonplace character. Acting as envoy at Dresden 
in 1769, being then a gay bachelor of thirty-nine, he 
thus writes—* Now I’m about it, I'll give you a little 
sketch of my way of living. Morning, eight o’clockh— 
Dish of coffee, half a basin of tea, billets dour, embroi- 
derers, toymen, and tailors. T’en—Business of Europe, 
with a little music now and then, pour égayer les ores 
Twelve— Devoirs, at one or other of the courts (for we 
have three or four). From thence to fine ladies, toilettes, 
and tender things. Zwo—Dine in public—three courses 
and a dessert; venture upon half a glass of pure wine 
to exhilarate the spirits, without hurting the complexion. 
Four — Rendezvous, sly visits, declarations, éclaircisse- 
mens, &c. &c. Six—Politics, philosophy, and whist, 
Seven—Opera, appartement, or private party. A world 
of business; jealousies, fears, poutings, &c. After 
settling all these jarring interests, play a single rubber 
at whist, en attendant le souper. Ten—Pick the wing of 
a partridge, propos galans, scandal, and petites chansons, 
Crown the feast with a bumper of Burgundy from the 
fairest hand; and at twelve steal away mysteriously — 
home to bed!’ The reader must not suppose from this 
that the ambassador was altogether a mere butterfly of 
high life, or tainted at all with the vices attributed to 
courts. He never touched cards; he consigned ‘that 
old harridan Etiquette, with all Ker trumpery, to the 
lowest underling of all possible devils;’ and when he 
conceived himself ill-used either by parties at home or 
in the seat of his embassage, he spoke out in a tone of 
boldness which forms a striking contrast to his ordinary 
good-humour. 

While at Dresden, he had frequent occasion to visit 
the chief of his family, the venerable ex-rebel, the Ear} 
Marischal, who had spent half a century in exile, and 
was now near eighty, and converted to Whiggism. ‘ His 
taste, his ideas, and his manner of living are,’ says Sir 
Robert, ‘ a mixture of Aberdeenshire aud the kingdom 
of Valencia. . . . I had mentioned Dr Bailies to him, 
and begged he would send me a state of his case and 
infirmities, that. the doctor might prescribe for him. 
This is a part ofghis answer :—‘“ I thank you for your 
advice of cons the English doctor to repair my 
old carcase. I have lately done so by my old coach, 
and it is now almost as good as new. Please, therefore, 
to tell the doctor that from him I expect a good repair, 
and shali state the case. First, he must know that the 
machine is the worse for wear, being near eighty years 
old. The reparation I propose he shall begin with is - 
one pair of new eyes, one pair of new ears, some im- 
provement on the memory. When this is done, we 
shall ask new legs, and some change in the stomach. 
For the present, this first reparation will be sufficient ; 
and we must not trouble the doctor too much at once.” 
You see by this how easy his lordship’s infirmities sit 
upon him ; and it is really so as he says.’ 

A circumstance which afforded some amusement at 
Dresden is thus related :—* You must know that we have 
more pages here than any court in Christendom; all 
pickles! One of these little gentry, during the last fair, 
stood for a considerable time at a booth where toys were 
sold by an ill-natured old woman. His looks spoke de- 
sire, his cloth forbade credit; and the beldame told him 
peevishly not to take up the room of one who might be- 
come a buyer. The page observed that the lady had 
upon a shelf in her booth a pitcher filled with cream, 
and as all pages have packthread in their pockets, he 
slily fixed one end of his clue to the handle of the 
pitcher, and retired grumbling to a private corner at 
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some distance. There he sat perdue, with his pack- 
thread in his hand, watching the moment when he could 
tumble down the pitcher upon the old woman’s head. 

* At the instant, the Gouverneur des Pages, a grave, 
sententious, /eaden man, came that way, and seeing little 
pickle in the corner, he wisely smelt a rat. “ What are 
you doing, you little dog?” “Nothing.” “I suspect 
you have been pilfering: show me your hands.” Be- 
hold the packthread, which the governor immediately 
seized. Supposing some stolen goods at the end, he 
pulled, and pulled; the nimble page took to his heels ; 
down came the pitcher; out screamed the beldame, and 
she and twenty of her neighbours fell with tongue and 
nail upon old gravity, who, being caught in the very 
fact, was scratched and hooted out of the fair without 
the possibility of making a defence. If you knew the 
proud old fool of a governor, you would kiss the little 
page for his cunning!’ 

Having made a journey to Vienna, the ambassador 
described the circumstances in a letter to his father, 
who had once been ambassador there, and was now 
living in retirement at Edinburgh.- ‘I must tell you a 
little anecdote which gave me real pleasure, and took 
prodigiously at Vienna. The second day of my being 
there, I was strolling about the streets, and stopped, 
with a spy-glass in my hand, at the front of the Collo- 
redo and Chancery buildings. While I looked up at 
the statues, an old servant (porter to Prince Colloredo) 
knew me at once, and stepping forward, with the kindest 
familiarity, and slapping me on the shoulder, said in 
German, “ Precisely what your dear papa used to do 
twenty years ago!” Nothing could be more benevolent 
than the look with which he accompanied this, and I 
own I was struck with it. I mentioned the agreeable 
sensation it had given me in the company where I 
passed the evening, and next day I found the porter 
and I had been in the mouths of all Vienna. It is, in 
my opinion, no bad sign of the people of a great capital, 
who expressed themselves pleased with so simple an 
incident as this.’ 

After this one is not surprised to find Keith an- 
nouncing his appointment as ambassador to Vienna, 
and his intended journey to receive the congratulations 
of his friends in Scotland, with this addition—* My poor 
nurse must be told of my happy arrival: inquire into her 
situation, and let me know when and how I can mend 
it.’ And when he had gone to Vienna as resident 
minister—writing to a gentleman friend, he says, ‘ The 
first ten days of my residence here were trotted away 
in leaving bits of card at doors, and repeating my 
dancing-master’s bows to crowds of people who may, 
in a course of years, become my friends, or at least 
acquaintance. I don’t know how my own face looked 
upon these occasions, but I know that I felt pleased, as 
every person turned of forty said something kind about 
my father.’ 

In so many letters to friends in Scotland, there were, 
as might be expected, many allusions to Scotland itself 
and to its people, and many affectionate reminiscences 
of home. It is charming when the great ambassador, 
in the midst of details regarding continental politics 
and great people, raps out some homely or humorous 
_ of his native land—as where he says that ‘ the 

g of Naples has delighted all Germany by his un- 
affected cantiness’—Anglice, cheerfulness; or remarks, 
that the New Town of Edinburgh being so very geo- 
metrical, ‘ the very dubs will run at right angles’ (dubs 
being the home-phrase for puddles); or tells from Sis- 
tovo, a remote place in the domains of the sultan, that 
he has a score of Turkish unco’s to relate (unco’s being 
marvels). Having inherited from his grandmother a 
small property in a moorish part of Peeblesshire, he de- 
lights to speak of himself by his territorial appellation 
of Murrayshall. It is amusing to hear of what Murrays- 
hall is next to do in a negotiation conducted near the 
shores of the Black Sea for a pacification amongst the 
powers of Eastern Europe. He tells Anne to have the 
place planted by all means: ‘ you shall be ranger of the 


new forest in Tweeddale; and your husband, when you 
get one, shall be lord-warden of the marches!’ Some- 
what oddly, while Mr Woodfall was railing at Sir 
Robert as a full-fed placeman and pensioner, he was 
actually kept so low in pocket by the expenses of his 
situation at Vienna, as to be under a constant fear of 
having to sell this poor moorland in Tweeddale merely 
to keep out of debt. In his good-will to his native 
country, he subscribes largely to the new buildings for 
Edinburgh College, and only refrains from urging the 
same duty upon his friend, the celebrated General 
Loudon, who was a Scotchman at only four or five re- 
moves, from a consideration of the poor old general's 
poverty. Asa pendant to all this, the following anec- 
dote of a journey he made at an early period of life in 
France tells pleasantly :—‘ In passing through the noble 
forest of Compiégne, I took the liberty of questioning 
as follows my man Andrew, who is a gentleman of great 
sagacity :—“ Pray, Andrew, saw you ever so fine a forest 
as the one we have come through?” “Sir,” quoth 
Andrew, “the forest is a gay forest, but I’se warrant 
I’ve seen other forests before now.” “ Where, Andrew? 
Have you anything like this in Athol?” “ Ay, sir. I 
wish your honour had only seen the Duke of Perth’s 
grit forest in our country! It has a hantle of fine deers 
in’t, and Colonel Graeme pays a hunder pund starling 
by the year just for till keep the deers frae bein’ de- 
stroyed intilt.”. “ Well, Andrew, I’m glad to hear what 
you say; but are the trees in that forest as fine as those 
we saw to-day?” “ Trees, sir!” quoth Andrew: “no, 
sir, there’s no a stannin’ stick in the duke’s grit forest ; 
but it’s a’ bonny hill and heather, like the wood o’ Mar !” 
Oh patriotism, patriotism, thy errors are beautiful! I 
embraced my man Andrew, and we pursued our jour- 
ney.’ 

Next to the letters to Sister Anne, we would place 
those which pass to and fro between the ambassador 
and a certain fraternity of friends, chiefly official men 
in London, who were designated the Gang, and two or 
three of whom seem to have been rivals to Sir Robert 
in gaiety of heart, humour, and unaffected, unworldly 
character. Thus it is, for instance, that Mr Bradshaw, 
a lord of the Admiralty, addresses his friend at Vienna: 
—‘ All that you love here, love, remember, and regret 
you. If our parties are dull, you are wished for to en- 
liven them; if cheerful, you are longed for, that you 
may have your share of them. There is not a D—, 
or a B——, or any honest letter in the alphabet, that is 
not devoted to you, and would not willingly make you 
a partaker of our pleasures; because, by coming to claim 
your share, you would more than double our stock. 
Finish your business, obtain your well-deserved reward, 
and “live with us, and be our love,” as the old song 
says.’ Sir Robert, on his part, overflows with benevo- 
lent expressions towards this set of his correspondents. 
Amidst all the dignity and even splendour of his posi- 
tion abroad, he sighs like a schoolboy for the enjoy- 
ments of home: for example—‘I don’t know how it is, 
my dear friend, but the same old story which you and 
I talked over in a postchaise about a thousand pounds 
a year, a wife and a farm, is continually trilling through 
my brain; and I can’t for the soul of me help thinking 
that in something of that kind consists the summum 
bonum. But mounted as I am upon the above-men- 
tioned hobby-horse, I can, however, assure you with 
great truth, that whilst I am to serve my master abroad, 
I never can have a commission so honourable and agree- 
able as the one I now enjoy. I like the sovereigns I am 
sent to, their capital, and their subjects. - There is not 
a happier man in all Austria than myself; yet I have 
a hankering after home, which, as it is built upon laud- 
able motives, I cannot wish to suppress. I have often 
thought that not one in a hundred of you odd fellows, 
who wallow in the luxury of the land you live in, knows 
the value of the enjoyments which are within his reach. 
For my own part, I never think of John Bull and his 
little island without a singular pleasure. There 
is a queerness in John that I delight in; there is a stamp 
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upon him—a character—a variety—a manliness, which 
nothing can come up to; and then John’s women are 
so fresh and tidy, his grass so green, his mutton and 
claret so good, his house so much his own, that I cannot 
relinquish my share of those advantages.’ 

This appreciation of England strikes with the less sur- 
prise when we read of the ambassador’s experiences in 
Denmark, where, except for formal audiences and busi- 
ness visits, he found scarce a door open to him ; or read 
that, even in refined Vienna, conversation was apt to 
be made up of commonplaces. As to Denmark, he 
says to his father, ‘ You know M—— Hall, that nasty, 

, bare, and foggy corner of the world. If I would 
exchange it against some kingdoms I have seen, with 
the obligation of governing them, may I be hanged and 
dissected! I have seen more mirth at a Scotch dredgy * 
than ever brightened the features of the best sort of 
people I have seen here.’ Speaking in another letter, 
at Vienna, of some caricatures which had been sent to 
him, he says—‘I laughed myself black in the face at 
the “ Shaver and the Shavee ;” and my German servants, 
who had never heard the vulgar sound of a loud laugh, 
ran into the room to see what the deuce had befallen 
his excellency. You must know that we never laugh 
here beyond a gentle simper that dimples the cheek, 
unless when a grandee or a dear creature happens to be 
immoderately witty, and then we indulge them with a 
flying titter. They say through Europe that John Bull 
is a grave, morose fellow; but hang me if John does not 
shake his fat sides with ten times the glee that I ever 
saw since I left him!’ On another point he compli- 
ments England with, we think, even greater truth—it 
is in speaking of what is to be done with the rebellious 
Americans :—‘ If I hear of a half measure in the next six 
months, I shall be sorry for it; if I could hear of a cruel 
one, I should be still more so. But there is at bottom 
in John Bull and all his childron an innate principle of 
humanity which no other nation under the sun can 
boast of. John Bull can quarrel and box with his own 
brother, and give or take a black eye with every ex- 
ertion of his hot-headedness ; but to shake hands and 
be friends again, without the smallest remnant of ran- 
cour, is a species of benevolence which, as far as I 
know, belongs to John exclusively, and I love him for it 
most cordially.’ 

Our space forbids us to dilate farther on the merits 
of this charming book, except to remark that the 
editress, a daughter of the hero, has in general per- 
formed her task with great judgment, and in a spirit of 
sympathy which pleases without ever being offensive. 
But before concluding, we would make room for a cu- 
rious anecdote of Charles Fox. ‘ He was under a neces- 
sity of staking L.2000 at Newmarket last Monday for 
some matches that were to be run that day. The twelve 
tribes of Israel were all tried, but their hearts were 
uncircumcised and hard, and he could not raise a 
single guinea. He declared this at White’s and Al- 
mack’s on the preceding Friday night; he seriously 
offered L.6000 at the end of six months for an imme- 
diate supply of L.3000; and at last, thinking himself 
sure of winning his matches, he offered L.500 for the 
loan of 1.2000 till the following Tuesday night. No 
offers would tempt his friends, nor soften the hard 
hearts of the Jews; and poor Charles was in the last 
stage of distress. In this situation, with five guineas, 
his whole fortune, in his pocket, he came into White’s 
an hour before dinner on Saturday; there he found 
Harry Cavendish (the House of Commons note-writer), 
with whom he began to play billiards for a guinea; and 
having a run of luck, he won, with the assistance of 
some bets, eighty-five guineas; which enabled him to 
go to Almack’s at night, where, without losing one cast, 
he won L.3000! His good fortune then left him, and 
he lost back L.700; but he cut at three o’clock in the 
morning with L.2300, which enabled him to make his 
stakes at Newmarket. All this I know to be exactly 


* An entertainment after a funeral. 


true. I have not heard what he did at Newmarket, but 
I will venture to pronounce that no lord of the trea- 
sury ever had such a practical knowledge of circulation, 
nor such extensive’ dealings with the monied interest of 
this country. If he escapes a pistol in a gloomy hour, 
when the ways and means are desperate, what has not 
this country to expect when he is at the head of its 
finances!’ 


THE THRUSH. 
* Light-hearted herald of the coming spring ! 
To Fancy’s ear, whose wildly-warbling strains 
Speak of fresh foliage, emerald-tinted plains, 
And flowers that all around sweet odours fling : 
Of these—yea, more than these—thy glad notes bring 
Fair promise ; for they tell of azure skies, 
Bright days, soft breezes, and the melodies 
Of birds and rills, and insects’ tremulous wing. 
To him whose healthful frame and gladsome breast 
Are yet unscathed by withering care or pain, 
Thy chanting seems to say, that he again 
Shall be with vernal joys and pleasures blest. 
But to the victim of disease or grief 
Thy spirit-soothing tale brings small relief!’ 
PLEASANT memories of bygone days are said to be a 
source of vigour to the mind—a well of contentment to 
their possessor. He who, when called upon to buffet 
with the world, can revive a bright thought, a gladsome 
association, feels that life is not altogether vexation of 
spirit—that it has some animating impulses. Among 
pleasant reminiscences, few are more welcome than 
those connected with natural objects; and many, now 
the denizens of populous towns, will recall a time when 
the music of birds afforded full scope to all their powers 
of enjoyment. Such at least will not be reluctant to 
refresh their memory— ‘ 
* Hear how the bushes echo! by my life, : 
These birds have joyful thoughts. Think you they sing, 
Like poets, from the vanity of song ? 
Or have they any sense of why they sing? 
And would they praise the heavens for what they have?’ 


Of all the ‘ messengers of ‘spring,’ the thrush is one of 
the earliest to communicate his joyful thoughts in most 
musical language. Ornithologists describe twenty varie- 
ties of this bird proper to Europe, of which seven, and at 
times eight, are found in this country, comprehending 
the water and ring ouzel; the song and missel-thrush ; 
the blackbird, redwing, and fieldfare: it is chiefly, how- 
ever, to two of the number that we shall confine our 
attention. On the continent the song and missel-thrush 
are migratory, in common with the fieldfare and red- 
wing; but in England they remain the whole year, 
giving us music when otherwise not a note would be 
heard. The song-thrush (Turdus musicus), or throstle, 
breeds three times in the season—in April, May, and 
June; but the first brood is considered the best. The 
nest is constructed of moss and vegetable fibres, lined 
with a cement of cow-dung and decayed wood, of so 
firm a texture as to hold water. The birds pair at the 
end of winter, and maintain their union for a long 
period with great fidelity. They are of a shy and soli- 
tary habit, and for this reason generally avoid open 
districts, preferring thick hedgerows, copses, and woods. 
Most commonly the nest is placed high up in the fork 
of a tree; yet, as has been remarked of even the wildest 
birds, a degree of tameness is induced by the season of 
nidification, and thrushes will then build near to public 
thoroughfares or human habitations, and several in- 
stances are on record of the nest being constructed 
within the house. A pair once built in Gray’s Inn 
gardens but a few feet above the ground; and though 
close to a much-frequented thoroughfare, were appa- 
rently undisturbed by the busy traffic. Unfortunately, 
one day while the female was sitting, a cat climbed up 
and killed her. An interesting account is given in 


‘Loudon’s Magazine’ of the constructive process as ex- 
hibited by two thrushes, who made their nest between 
the teeth of harrows laid up on the beams of a shed at 
Pitlessie, Fifeshire, where several wrights were at work 
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making a thrashing-machine. The birds were first 
observed about seven o’clock in the morning, and from 
the forward state of the nest, must have begun by peep 
of day. At noon they began to carry mud for plaster- 
ing the inside, and before sunset, one of them was seen 
sitting, while the other continued the work of finishing 
the structure: the hen had been compelled to deposit 
an egg before the whole of the inside was plastered. 
When this was complete, the male took his share in 
the task of incubation, but for a shorter time than his 
mate, whom he was often seen to feed. Other eggs 
were laid, and the whole hatched in thirteen days. The 
old birds removed the empty shells, and fed the young 
brood on crushed snails, worms, and butterflies. As the 
demand for food increased, the activity of the parents 
became incessant; they were perpetually on the wing. 
One Sunday, in the absence of the workmen, a prowling 
boy discovered and made a prize of the nest. The 
honest Fifeshire artisan, who had watched the pro- 
ceedings with much interest, related that ‘the parents 
mourned about for twa days: maistly the hen; and he 
himself couldna weel settle to his work for an hour 
or twa, being neither to haud nor to bind, he was sae 
mad at the illdeedy laddie.’ 

The thrush has a bright and piercing eye, yet it is said 
to be rather a silly bird, avoiding only the most obvious 
dangers, and easily captured by means of springes or the 

ipe. It has been known to lay its eggs in the place 
= which its nest had been stolen the day before. 
Thrushes are, however, more intelligent than many of 
their congeners: they quickly learn to feed themselves. 
A young one shut up with a blackbird soon acquired 
the er of satisfying its own wants, and fed its com- 
, Which otherwise would have died of starvation ; 
and a similar case occurred where a newly-hatched 
thrush became nurse to a cuckoo, and laboured unceas- 
ingly to satisfy the larger bird’s voracious appetite. 

Wherever known, the thrush is celebrated for its 
song. The Germans call it sing-drossel, equivalent to 
our song-thrush or throstle. By many persons it is 
considered as the most musical of British birds. It 
commences so early in the season, as to be often heard 
singing while the ground is covered with frost and 
snow. Perched on the top of a high tree, it will sing 
for two or three hours together, repeating a number of 
short passages, which in numerous instances are beauti- 
fully true to the chromatic scale. In fact, scarcely ex- 
cepting the nightingale, its notes are more varied than 
those of any other songster of this country. Like the 
nightingale, too, it is endued with the emulous spirit. 
A thrush had for a long time frequented a garden in 
Sussex, where its copious song obtained willing admira- 
tion: one day it was seen to fall suddenly in the midst 
of its exertions, and on being picked up, was found 
dead from the rupture of a bloodvessel. In May, the 
thrush has often been heard singing after dark, and 
again before two o’clock the next morning: it sings also 
upon the nest. Grahame conveys these characteristics 
in pleasing verse :— 

* The thrush’s song 


Is varied as his plumes; and as his plumes 

Blend beauteous, each with each, so run his notes, 
Smoothly, with many a happy rise and fall. 
Sometimes below the never-fading leaves 

Of ivy close, that overtwisting binds 

Some riven rock, or nodding castle wall, 

Securely there the dam sits all day long; 

While from the adverse bank, on topmost shoot 

Of odour-breathing birch, her mate’s blithe chant 
Cheers her pent hours, and makes the wild wood ring.’ 


The truthfulness of the poet’s description will be recog- 
nised by all who are acquainted with its subject. There 
is something peculiarly English and inspiriting in the 
song of the thrush, especially when band in the silence 
of early morn or evening twilight, and the thoughtful 
listener will assent to Wordsworth’s sentiment— 
* And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher.” 


Nor are we without evidence as to the quality of the 


warbler’s voice ; for Browne, describing a bird’s concert 
in his ‘ Pastorals,’ says— 
* The thrush 


Sang counter-tenor sweetly in a bush.” 


The food of thrushes consists of berries, worms, in- 
sects, snails, and they exhibit extraordinary skill in 
breaking the shells of the latter; besides which, the 
fact of their breaking the hard shells of periwinkles 
and whelks in order to devour the occupant, is well 
authenticated. This habit of the birds renders them 
particularly useful in a garden, where they hunt for 
snails and worms with knowing perseverance. ‘ Watch 
an old thrush,’ observes Stanley, ‘ pounce down upon a 
lawn moistened with dew or rain. At first he stands 
motionless, apparently thinking of nothing at all—his 
eye vacant, or with unmeaning gaze. Suddenly he 
cocks his ear on one side, makes a glancing sort of dart 
with his head and neck, gives perhaps one or two hops, 
and then stops again listening attentively, and his eyes 
glistening with attention and animation. His beak 
almost touches the ground—he draws back his head as 
if to make a determined peck. Again he pauses— 
listens again—hops perhaps once or twice, scarcely 
moving his position, and pecks smartly on the sod; 
then is once more motionless as a stuffed bird. But he 
knows well what he is about; for after another mo- 
ment’s pause, having ascertained that all is right, he 
pecks away with might and main, and soon draws out 
a fine worm, which his keen sense of hearing had in- 
formed him was not far off, and which his hops and 
previous peckings had attracted to the surface to escape 
the approach of what the poor worm thought might be 
his underground enemy—the mole.’ 

Doubtless what have been considered as mischievous 
and destructive propensities on the part of the thrush, 
would be proved, on correct observation—as in the case 
of most other birds—to be rather a persevering and 
beneficial warfare against the countless tribes of minor 
hurtful creatures. At all events we may afford to listen 
to their expostulation, as stated in ‘ Jennings’s Orni- 
thology :’— 

* How is it that the good we do 
Is kept most carefully from view ? 
We hear not of the many seeds 
Which we devour of noxious weeds ; 
Of worms and grubs, destructive things, 
That each of us his offspring brings. 
What though we snatch a feed of corn 
Or ere it’s safe in yonder barn, 
Yet is there not enough beside 
For man and his consummate pride?’ 


The different kinds of thrushes were greatly esteemed 
by the Romans, who kept thousands of these birds, 
together with quails and ortolans, in huge aviaries or 
voleries, where they were fatted for sale. These struc- 
tures were traversed by numerous perches, and trees 
and turf so disposed about them, as to cheat the cap- 
tives into a belief that they were in their native woods ; 
and a small clear stream of water was constantly run- 
ning in a channel along the floor, to furnish the means 
of drinking and bathing. The famed Lucullas had one 
of these aviaries so constructed with glazed sides around 
a dining-hall, that his guests could see flying about in 
their natural state the same kinds of birds as those 
eaten at the extravagant repasts. The stock of thrushes 
was kept up by renewed captures, as it is said they 
did not lay while imprisoned. They yielded, how- 
ever, a large profit to their owners, the demand being 
such for the luxurious feasts of the Romans, that 
ls. 3d. each was a common price for the birds. Mar- 
tial gives the first place among meats to the flesh of 
thrushes; and on account of the succulence of their 
flesh, the songsters were often used in the stuffing of 
roasted pigs, a dish greatly relished by the imperial 
citizens. Tiberius once gave 40,000 sesterces to a 


writer who had composed a dialogue in which a mush- 
room, becafico, oyster, and thrush contended for the 
pre-eminence. According to Pliny, a thrush roasted 
with myrtle berries was a specific for dysentery ; ma- 
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cerated two days in vinegar, the flesh was adminis- 
tered as a cure for the plague; while the gall was 
held to be remedial in white leprosy and skin diseases 
generally. But to quit these medicinal errors, it is 
certain that, for persons of weakened digestion, the 
flesh of thrushes, including the fieldfare and redwing, 
is particularly restorative, as conveying stimulating and 
exciting properties into the system in a small volume. 
Thrushes are found all over Europe, but appear to 
be most abundant in northern countries, not except- 
ing Lapland and Siberia. They are so numerous in 
Poland, as to be exported in boat-loads at a time from 
certain provinces of that country. They migrate on 
the approach of winter, and arrive in vast numbers 
on the southern shore of the Baltic. Klein states that 
90,000 pairs are consumed annually in the city of 
Dantzic! They swarm also in the forests of Silesia, 
and furnish the inhabitants with an ample supply of 
food from one season to another; it being the custom 
to preserve the birds, partly roasted, in vinegar. In 
France and Germany the bird is called the wine-thrush, 
on account of its frequenting the vineyards, and devour- 


| ing large quantities of grapes during vendange, or the 


grape-harvest. It speedily becomes fat, and is much 
sought after at this season. At times, indeed, it appears 
to be intoxicated with the luscious food, a phenomenon 
which in Bourgogne and other places has given rise to 


| the phrase ‘ drunk as a thrush.’ 


According to Bechstein, the thrush requires a large 
cage, on account of its vivacity, and is best provided 
for when at one end of a room enclosed by a screen of 
wires. In this way it will live for ten or twelve years. 
Sonnini mentions one belonging to a lady that lived for 
eight years, and in each year consumed fifty-two pounds 
of bread-crumbs mixed with rape-seed. This bird had 
learned to whistle several airs in a very agreeable man- 
ner; it was subject to occasional fits of gout, and at 
last died from accident. The writer first quoted says 
that the best method of catching a fine male is to use 
a perch with a limed twig: water-traps are also em- 
ployed in September and October, as the birds delight 
in bathing. ‘When they enter the water, haste must 
be avoided, because they like to bathe in company, and 
assemble sometimes to the number of ten or twelve at 
once, by means of a particular call. The first which 
finds a convenient stream, and wishes to go to it, cries 
in a tone of surprise or joy—-sik, sik, sik, siki, tsac, tsac, 
tsac ; immediately all the neighbourhood reply together, 
and repair to the place: they enter the bath, however, 
with much circumspection, and seldom venture till they 
have seen a redbreast bathe without danger; but the 
first which ventures is soon followed by the others, and 
if the place is not large enough to accommodate all the 
bathers, they begin to quarrel.’ 

The habits of the missel-thrush (7urdus viscivorus) 
are very similar to those of the song-thrush ; it is, how- 
ever, bolder, and less easily snared. This bird, it is 
said, is so named because it ‘ missels’ or soils its feet 
with the viscid slimy juice of mistletoe berries, on which 
it occasionally feeds. But figs and olives, beechmast, 
juniper and ivy berries, are much sought after by the 
bird in their respective climates ; and in winter it eats 
holly berries; and selecting a particular tree, contends 
resolutely for exclusive possession. The missel-thrush 
builds in lofty situations, and is equally early with the 
Turdus musicus in commencing its song. Although said 
by some to be a mere repeater of four set notes, its song 
is very musical; and even in the stormy gales of March 
it may be heard piping away for hours atatime. Thirty 
years ago, this bird was not to be found in Ayrshire ; 
but from some unexplained cause, it is now common 
in that county, where its song is considered a sure 
presage of a fall in the barometer. This supposed pre- 
dictive faculty has obtained for it the name of ‘ Storm- 
cock,’ and, as a writer observes in the ‘ Journal of a 
Naturalist,’ not without reason; for ‘ the approach of a 
sleety snow-storm, following a deceitful gleam in 

/Pring, is always announced to us by the loud untuneful 


voice of the missel-thrush, as it takes its stand on some 
tall tree, like an enchanter calling up the gale. He 
can fight as well as sing: Le Vaillant says he once 
saw an osprey vanquished by ten missel-thrushes in 
the neighbourhood of Paris; and Gilbert White states 
that ‘the Welsh call it pen y liwyn, “the head or master 
of the coppice.” He suffers no magpie, jay, or blackbird 
to enter the garden where he haunts; and is for the time 
a good guard to the new-sown legumens. In general, 
he is very successful in the defence of his family. But 
once I observed in my garden that several magpies came 
determined to storm the nest of a missel-thrush: the 
parents defended their mansion with great vigour, end 
fought resolutely pro aris et focis: but numbers at last 
prevailed; they tore the nest to pieces, and swallowed 
the young alive.’ There is a variety in the United 
States known as the wood-thrush (7urdus melodus), 
which possesses many qualities in common with the 
European tribes, and is an interesting exception to 
the general unmusical denizens of American forests. 
‘The prelude to its song,’ observes Nuttall, ‘ resembles 
almost the double-tonguing of the flute, blended with a 
tinkling, shrill, and solemn warble, which re-echoes 
from his solitary retreat like the dirge of some sad 
recluse, who shuns the busy haunts of life. The whole 
air consists usually of four parts or bars, which succeed 
in deliberate time, and finally blend together in impres- 
sive and soothing harmony, becoming more mellow and 
sweet at every repetition. Rival performers seem to 
challenge each other from various parts of the wood, 
vying for the favour of their mates, with sympathetic 
responses and softer tones; and some, waging a jealous 
strife, terminate the warm dispute by an appeal to com- 
bat and violence.... Indark and gloomy weather, 
when other birds are sheltered and silent, the clear 
notes of the wood-thrush are heard through the dropping 
woods from dawn to dusk ; so that the sadder the day, 
the sweeter and more constant is his song.’ 

With his loving spirit and truthful ear for natural 
music, old Izaak Walton could well appreciate the 
‘throssel’s’ melody ; and he expatiates on it eloquently, 
yet reverently. And here, with a sonnet to the wel- 
come vocalist, we may appropriately bring our jottings 
to a close :— 

* A flute-like melody is thine, oh thrush ! 
Full of rich cadences, and clear and deep: 
Upon the sense it cometh like a gush 
Of perfume stolen by the winds that sweep 
Where spice-isles gem the bosom of the deep. 
At early morn, and ‘mid the evo-tide’s hush, 
Pouring thy mellow music, thou dost peep 
From out the lilac-tree or hawthorn bush, 
I love thee for the love thou bear’st the lowly : 
The cottage garden is thy favourite haunt ; 
And in those hours so calm, so pure, so holy, 
It ever is thy pleasure forth to chant 
Those blithsome pans, seeming, as it were, 
Thy wish to make all happy dwelling there.’ 


SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION,* 
COMENIUS. . 
None of the early reformers of education is entitled 
to more notice than John Amos Comenius, who was 
born at Comnia, in Moravia, in 1592. His parents 
belonged to the sect of the Moravian brethren, and he 
himself was pastor at Fulnek, the head-quarters of 
that body, until driven from his native country by the 
imperial edict of 1624, exiling all Protestant clergy- 
men. From that period he led a wandering life. 
Sought after by the governments of England, Sweden, 
and Transylvania, to assist in the reform of education, 
he passed some time in each of those countries; and 
driven from several of the stations at which he had 
settled by the ravages of the war which then deso- 
lated Europe, he at last found refuge in Holland, 


* The preceding article under this head appeared in No, 263, 
taining an t of the educational views of Ratich. 
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and died at Amsterdam in 1671. At an early age he 
dedicated himself to the improvement of education ; 
and during the whole of his long and anxious life, in 
spite of all the losses and disappointments to which he 
was subjected, he laboured for this darling object: He 
was not one of those who content themselves with par- 
tial attempts at improvement, and seek for a complete 
remedy by opposing or advocating this or that par- 
ticular method; but he was, in the best sense of the 
word, universal; and yet, with this universality, he was 
not superficial, but strove for an absolute and radical 
reform. ‘ All, says he, ‘must be educated; rich and 
poor, boys and girls; and all must learn everything. 
Not that each of them can be grounded in every science ; 
but all—since it is the mission of all to be not merely 
spectators, but actors in this world—must be taught to 
mark the reasons, relations, and objects of everything 
of importance. At present we never teach realities, 
but instead of them, spend fifteen or twenty years ‘in 
teaching Latin, and yet make nothing of it.’ Comenius’s 
principle was, that all useful knowledge was to be im- 
' parted to his scholars; but then he was nof to follow 
the system of the gerierality of the teachers of his time, 
who graft in plants instead of sowing the seeds of 
plants; and instead of giving their pupils simple prin- 
ciples, carry them at once into a chaos of books and 
perplexing exercises. 

His abstract theory of instruction is as follows :—* We 
must first exercise the senses, then the memory, there- 
after the understanding, last of all the judgment. For 
knowledge begins with the appreciation by the senses, 
| which, through the imagination, is borne in upon the 
| memory; then the understanding, by a process of in- 
duction applied to the observation of individual objects, 
realises universal truths, and finally certain knowledge 
results from the judgment exercised upon that which 
is sufficiently understood. Nothing, therefore, is to be 
taught by rote which has not been thoroughly com- 
prehended. That which is appreciated by the senses 
sticks fastest to the memory, and therefore the use of 
pictures is much to be recommended. On the same 
principle every branch of knowledge is to be taught by 
actual practice: the art of writing, by practice in writ- 
ing; singing, by practice in singing, &c. The master 
must commence by giving a specimen for imitation by 
the pupil, without wearying him by theoretical instruc- 
tions.’ 

In the same style Comenius, as a true disciple of 
Bacon, goes on to enlarge upon the inutility of merely 
theoretical study. ‘ For,’ says he, ‘do we not dwell, as 
our first parents did, in the garden of nature? Why, 
then, should we not make use of our eyes, and ears, and 
|| noses, as they did? Why should we seek for a know- 
| ledge of the works of nature by means of other teachers 
| than our own senses? Why should we not, instead of 
|| dead books, open the living volume of nature, in which 
| there is far more to observe than any books can repeat 
|| to us, whilst the very observation brings of itself more 
| delight and richer fruit than is to be found in them. 
The schools formerly did little more than teach the 
pupil, like the daw in the fable, to dress himself in bor- 
rowed feathers. They showed him, not things them- 
selves, as they are in themselves, but imparted to him 
what was thought or said of the same by this man 
or the other, so that the proof of the greatest learn- 
ing was to be able to remember the contradictory 
opinions of various authors on various subjects. In 
this way it came to pass that the greater number did 
nothing more than extract certain phrases, sentences, 


and opinions out of various authors, and string them 
together like none of patchwork . . . . Man should 
seek for knowledge not from books, but from observa- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, trees and plants— 
that is to say, he must know and inform himself about 
things themselves, and not merely learn what others say 
of them. Instruction must not commence by a verbal 
exposition of things, but by a visual observation of 
them ; and then, after the inspection of the thing itself, 
the verbal exposition should follow. He who has once 
seen a body dissected, will understand the anatomy of 
the human body far better than he who has read the 
most admirable treatises on anatomy without dissec- 
tion. 

With these views, Comenius began with education 
at the very beginning, dividing his course of instruction 
into three stages, of which the first was the mother- 
school—that is, the education at the mother’s knee. 
During this period the child is to be instructed in the 
first principles of morals and religion. Many rules are 
laid down as to diet, exercise, &c.; and he is to com- 
mence his study of the sciences—as, for instance, astro- 
nomy—by being taught the names of the sun and stars, 
and being led to observe the increase and decrease of 
the moon ; and geography begins with an acquaintance 
with the localities of the house, the roads, and the fields, 
&c. At six years old the child is taken to the German 
school, for the mother-tongue is to be taught before 
adventuring on any other. Here he is taught to read, 
write, reckon, and the elements of general history. The 
school is to be divided into six classes, for each of which 
a class-book in the mother-tongue is to be provided. 
From this the pupil rises to the Latin school, where he 
is instructed in grammar, physics, mathematics, dia- 
lectics, &c., and so on to the highest branches of learn- 
ing. 

Comenius’s principle, then, was—literally, and only too 
literally—that everything within the circle of human 
knowledge was to be brought under the view of his 
pupils. Education was not to be restricted, as formerly, 
to the learning of certain languages and sciences, but 
was to be extended to a comprehensive survey of all 
that is, and passes around us, to an acquaintance with 
the habits and customs of men, their occupations and 
trades, natural and mental science. Thus, also, his 
system embraced the training of the body as well as the 
mind, the moral as well as the intellectual faculties. 
As a specimen of the universality of his views, it may 
be mentioned that his academical plan included the 
supervision of the sports of the pupils, and that a cer- 
tain time in each week Was set apart for the reading of 
the public journals, in order to impart a knowledge of 
what was passing in the political world. 

The reader will now have a general idea of what 
Comenius meant when he said that everything ought 
to be taught, and to be taught by experiment; but the 
best mode of conveying a thorough understanding of 
his system will be to give a short account of some of 
the many books composed by him for the use of 
schools, The fundamental principle of these books 
is, that the learning of languages, ly of Latin, 
should go hand in hand with the teaching of things as 
designed and explained by means of the language. ‘The 
schools,’ says he, ‘ proceed on an erroneous principle in 
teaching language first, and then proceeding to things ; 
the pupils are busied for several years with the study 

language and the knowledge thereto appertaining, 
and then for the first time they are presented with 
realities, such as mathematics, physics, &c. And yet 
things are the substance, words only the aecident— 
things are the body, words the clothing. Things and 
words should therefore be taught at the same time ; but 
things above all, as being the object of the understand- 
ing and the language.’ And he then proceeds, almost 
in Ratich’s words :—‘ In teaching language, it is wrong 
to commence with the grammar, instead of beginning 
with some author or schoolbook, since the book furnishes 
the material of the language, and the form will be sup- 
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plied by the grammar. So examples must ab- 
stract rules, and in all cases the matter the form. The 
proper plan, then, is to present pupils with a cyclopedia, 
as it were, of things to be taught, which is to be gradu- 
ally rendered more and more extensive; and every lan- 
guage, art, and science is first to be learned according 
to its simplest rudiments, and then more fully by means 
of rules and examples, all exceptions being systemati- 
cally adduced.’ The last sentence expresses the object 
which Comenius proposed to himself in all his works ; 
an object which, he says unreasonably enough, cannot 
be obtained by reading the classics, since they do not 
treat of all subjects. His own works were, in fact, 
Latin phrase-books, containing, in encyclopedic arrange- 
“ment, the terms and principles of the various branches 
of knowledge as then understood. The first of these 
in the order of publication was the ‘ Januz Reseratz ;’ 
| but he afterwards produced an amended edition of it, 
making it the second of his course. This course com- 
menced with the ‘Januz Reserate Vestibulum,’ which 
was intended as a class-book for the lowest class of the 
school organized by Comenius at Patah in Transylvania. 
In the ‘ Vestibulum,’ to use his own quaint words, the 
foundations of language are laid down; in the ‘Januz’ 
the essential parts of the building are erected; in the 
‘ Atrium’ the ornamental portions are added; and the 
scholar may then enter the palace of authors—that is, 
betake himself to the authors themselves. The ‘ Ves- 
tibulum’ commences with the consideration of things 
individually, substantives alone being introduced—as, 
for instance, ‘the elements are, fire, air, water, earth. 
In the sky are the heavenly bodies, from which pro- 
ceed heat and cold. The heavenly bodies are, the sun, 
moon, and stars. In the sun is light; without light 
there is darkness,’ &c.; and so on through trees, ani- 
mals, man and his occupations. We then come to the 
qualities of things, and are presented with adjectives. 
‘The sun is bright or obscure; the moon full moon or 
half moon, &c. We then go dn to pronouns and verbs 
—as ‘everything can be or do something.- The action 
of God is to create, to sustain,’ &c. Then follow the 
various actings of man by the members of his body, his 
mind, and so forth. In the same manner the author 
ss his way through all the various parts of speech. 

he ‘ Vestibulum’ was accompanied by a rudimentary 
grammar, and a glossary of the whole of the words con- 
tained in the text. 

The ‘Janua,’ in the first edition, was a phrase-book, 
consisting of one thousand Latin sentences on all sub- 
jects, beginning with the creation of the world, and 
* concluding with a chapter on angels. The second 
‘ Januz’ was a more complicated work, consisting of three 
parts. Of these, the first is an etymological lexicon, 
arranged according to the roots, so as still to keep up 
the connection between words and facts, in the follow- 
ing manner : —‘ Fin-is-it omnia, et ostendit rei-em ; 
h.e., alem causam. De-ibus agrorum saepe sunt lites, 
quas-itor de-it.’ That is, Finis, the end ; finit, finishes 
all things, and shows finem, the end of the thing; A.e., 
Jinalem, the final cause. With regard to finibus, the 
boundaries of fields, there are often disputes, which 
Sfinitor, the surveyor, definit, defines. In this way the 
pupil goes over about 2500 roots, together with the 
words derived from and compounded with them, and 
the rules of derivation and composition are then given. 
This is followed by a grammar; and lastly by the text, 
which is the same as that of the ‘Januz’ in the first 
edition, though much enlarged. 

The ‘ Atrium’ also consists of three parts, beginning 
with grammar, which Comenius defines as the art of 
speaking elegantly; and the treatise relates, in fact, 
rather to what is generally styled rhetoric, than to strict 
grammar. This is followed by the text and lexicon. 
These three works were intended to be class-books of 
the three lowest classes in the Latin school, after com- 
pleting which, the pupils were to betake themselves to 
— g of the classics, and a more extended course 

y. 


Besides these works, which we have subjected to 
special consideration, as containing a regular course of 
school-instruction, Comenius was the author of many 
and elaborate treatises, all tending to the development 
of his one great idea—a system of pansophistic, or uni- 
versal education. Of all his»productions, however, the 
* Orbis Pictus,’ that which he perhaps considered, on its 
philosophical merits, of least value, is the one by which 
his name is best and most advantageously known. It 
is similar in its general method to the ‘Januz,’ but 
with this most important addition, that it is profusely 
adorned with pictures illustrative of the subjects treated. 
Comenius had long felt that the want of pictures was 
a serious defect in his books. His principle being, that 
instruction must proceed on the basis of actual practice 
and personal appreciation, it followed that where this 
could not be obtained, the want could only be supplied 
by visible representations. Comenius saw that the 
teaching realities by a series of barren descriptions, 
devoid of that which could make them best appreciable 
by his pupils, was little better than the verbal realism 
which he himself decried. So strong was his feeling on 
this subject, that he had made every exertion to get 
illustrations for his previous works; but in vain; nor 
was it without great trouble, and much loss of time, 
that he succeeded in supplying this desideratum in the 
* Orbis Pictus.’ The realisation of Comenius’s great 
principle, that instruction in things must go hand in 
hand with instruction in words—that the knowledge of 
words by themselves is vain—was only promised in the 
‘Januz :’ in the ‘ Orbis Pictus’ that promise was ful- 
filled; and how admirably the work was fitted for its 
purpose, may be inferred from the popularity enjoyed 
by it from its first appearance in 1657 up to the pre- 
sent day. The ‘Orbis Pictus’ has been translated into 
several languages ; and with many alterations, often no 
amendments, on the quaint force of the original, is still 
a favourite child’s book in Germany. 

It is unnecessary to enter at length on the many 
points on which there is a striking similarity between 
the principles of Ratich and Oomenius: the slightest 
examination will show how close was the agreement 
between them, both in general views and on special | 
points; in none more than on the inexpediency of 
harshness, and the advantages of rendering instruction | 
agreeable to the pupils. There was this additional 
similarity between them, that the principal error into 
which Comenius fell was occasioned by his carrying 
his own principles to excess. We haye seen that 
whilst altogether averse to the neglect of the mother 
tongue, he insisted on the most thorough study of 
Latin. His object in this seems to have been a fan- 
tastic idea that Latin might be made the universal lan- 
guage of the world; but be this as it may, the rules 
which he lays down, as those on which language is to 
be studied, are lost sight of in his Latin phrase-books, 
‘Latin,’ says he, ‘must be thoroughly mastered. By 
which, however, I do not mean that every word of the 
language must be known. You may understand Cicero 
thoroughly, and yet not know the technical expressions 
of handicraftsmen. Why not? Because you have not 
visited their workshops. It is not to be expected that 
any one should trouble himself to learn those terms 
in another which he is unacquainted with in his own 
tongue. The meaning, therefore, of a thorough mastery 
of a language in its fullest extent, is to be taken ac- 
cording to the circumstances and necessity of each 
student of it. All must consequently learn the lan- 
guage, so far as common to all who speak it; but the 
physician alone need learn the technical terms of medi- 
cine, the divine the theological.’ But why, then, does 
he object to the classics ‘that they do not treat of all 
subjects?’ If they contain all that is requisite for 
learning the language, so far as common to all who 
speak it, is not this sufficient? Nay, why does not 
Comenius remain true to the correct principle just laid 
down by him in his own books? y are crowded 
with technical expressions and phrases relating solely 
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to particular trades and occupations, collected with 
incredible trouble, but totally useless. Latin they are 
not, many of them being his own composition, and 
such that, in the general case, the better the Latin 
scholar, the more they would puzzle him. In this way 
near one-half of the ‘ Orbis Pictus,’ so far as Latin 
is concerned, is useless. How, then, did Comenius fall 
into this error? Simply by a too literal carrying out 
of his principle of parallelism between things and words. 
The ‘ Orbis Pictus’ was to embrace the universal world 
of reality, and accordingly the verbal explanations of 
the pictures must be equally universal. But why should 
he embrace the universal world at all? In attempting 
to force upon the memories of his pupils—for it could 
be nothing else—a mass of undigested minutiz relating 
to every art and science in existence, he was rejecting 
the principle recognised by him in the study of lan- 
guage. Was he not liable to the same objection as that 
urged by him against the former system of instruction, 
that it attempted to plant trees instead of sowing seeds? 
Pansophistic education, properly so called, consists not 
in the teaching of everything, but in laying the founda- 
tion for self-instruction in everything; and Comenius 
fell into the same error, though in a smaller degree, as 
Ratich. 

Allowing all due weight, however, to this failure on 
the part of Comenius in carrying his theory into prac- 
tice, the cause of education is still greatly indebted to 
him. It is not merely that in his works may be found 
the original idea of. the elementary school-books of 
Pestalozzi and Basedow, as well as of almost every one 
of those improved treatises for facilitating instruction 
which issue daily from the press, but that he imparted 
an altogether new view of education to thinking men in 
general. A witty author of the present day sums up 
the instruction to be gained at a modern public school 
thus :—‘ When I left Eton, I could make fifty Latin 
verses in half an hour; I could coistrue without an 
English translation all the easy Latin authors, and 
many of the difficult ones with it; I could read Greek 
fluently, and even translate it through the medium of 
a Latin version at the bottom of the page. I was 
thought exceedingly clever, four I had been only eight 

ears in acquiring all this fund of information. As 
i was never taught a syllable of English during this 
period, and as one learns nothing now-a-days by inspira- 
tion, so of everything which relates to English litera- 
ture, English laws, and English history, you have every 
right to sup that I was, at the age of eighteen, in 
the profoundest ignorance. It was of such education 
as this that Comenius first practically showed the fu- 
tility; and it was to obviate such miserable waste of 
time as that described above, that he composed his pan- 
sophistic phrase-books. Following in the footsteps of 
his masterfhe did that for education which Bacon had 
done with regard to philosophy in gener At the pre- 
sent day, it is almost impossible to realise the difficulties 
which lay in his way, or the vast improvement offered 
by these little works, crude and meagre as they were, on 
the previous means of tuition. In our present super- 
fluity of illustration, both pictorially and otherwise, we 
smile at the almost unintelligible pictures of the original 
* Orbis Pictus,’ and wonder at the anxiety which its au- 
thor expresses to obtain such blind guides for his pupils; 
and yet there can be no doubt that the appearance of this 
book forms in itself an era in the history of education. 
Let any one—to take the simplest case—but imagine for 
a moment the difference of the impression which would 
be made on a youthful mind by a picture, however rude, 
of any animal, and that likely to be produced by the 
most detailed description, and he will at once see the 
importance of the Baconian principle, imparted by Co- 
menius into education, that our own personal experience 
is the true medium of instruction. How great was the 
improvement effected, even in his own day, by his exer- 
tions, is proved by the testimony of his contemporaries. 
Adolphus Tasse, professor of mathematics at Hamburg, 
writes :—‘ In every country in Europe the study of a 


better method of instruction is pursued with enthusiasm. 
Had Comenius done nothing more than kindle this 
desire in the public mind, he would have done enough.’ 


A DAY IN THE GOVERNOR'S HOUSE. 


‘HeNcEFORTH,’ says a recent writer, speaking of the 
East, ‘a lovely and stately vision is ever present to 
my mind and my heart. ... Mountains, valleys, and 
oceans are now between us, but mental portraiture 
can never be obliterated.’ To this I yield a cordial 
assent; for in far more vivid colours than any other 
scenes of my life are those of a short residence in 
India painted on my memory; Daguerreotyped there 
perhaps by that glorious sun, the remembrance of 
which makes the brightest day of our northern sum- 
mer appear pale and faded. My Eastern home was 
the governor’s house at Parell, a noble building, origi- 
nally a Portuguese convent, surrounded by the nearest 
likeness to an English park that ever I saw in India. 
The chapel of former times has been made a vast 
dining-room ; the chancel a billiard-room—a sad de- 
secration, to which time, however, has reconciled the 
inmates of the dwelling. Above this transformed church 
a suite of drawing-rooms has been built, opening into 
lofty stone corridors hung with the painted lamps of 
China. The sleeping apartments are also in suites, and 
to each is attached a sitting-room and baths. The 
jalousied windows of our chambers commanded a fine 
view of the Kandalla Hills; and immediately beneath 
them lay the garden, which, though rather quaint and 
formal, was very pretty. In the centre path, opposite 
the dining-room, stood that loveliest of ornaments, a 
fountain, having on each side of it one of those tall 
trees, the berries of which are natural castanets, that 
ring most musicaliy in every breeze, bringing to remem- 
brance the singing-tree of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ From 
the branches of these leafy musicians a magnificent 
creeper hung in a festoon over the fountain, and the 
sparkling water, playing high above it, left in its descent 
many a liquid opal on its large white bell-shaped 
flowers. Beyond these opened a glimpse of the tank, 
shaded by lofty palms. 

A day spent in this Eastern dwelling was so diffe- 
rent in its routine, its business, and its pleasures, from 
one passed in busy England, that a sketch of the ‘ say- 
ings and doings’ of four-and-twenty hours there may 
not be void of interest to those who know little of the 
detail of Oriental life; in which ‘the golden hours’ 
glide by in such a sweet monotony, that a picture of 
one day would image forth nearly all the year’s. 

Very regularly, at five o’clock every morning, the 
crows awake, and by their discordant matins effec- 
tually banish sleep; a very unromantic ending to 
pleasant dreams; but the freshness of the morning 
air stealing through the jalousies atones for the un- 
gracious noise. Those of our household who rode or 
walked early then prepared for their excursion; for 
myself, I preferred the ‘between sleeping and waking’ 
of the coolest hour of the day, except on a few occa- 
sions, when I was tempted to sketch by starlight. Gra- 
dually this half sleep is disturbed by the low plashing 
of water, as the bearers commence filling the bath; an 
employment of some duration, as it is effected by bring- 
ing the water in jars called chatties up several flights 
of stairs. The bath is undoubtedly the greatest luxury 
of the East: one lingers in it as long as possible, for 
the toilet which follows is in the heat a weary task; 
though, on returning to the sleeping-room, the refresh- 
ment of a cup of tea and biscuit is always presented 
to the bather. On issuing from our chamber, we were 
greeted in the long corridor beyond it by the assembled 
servants, who had passed the night there—the head- 
servants, the seapoy, the bearers, and a gardener; the 
last of whom held on a salver his fragrant morning 
offering of a bouquet of red roses, tied round a stick to 
preserve them from the warmth of the hand, and bathed 
in rose-water to increase their freshness. This pretty 
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gift is offered with a profound salaam, and a grace 
which is apparently the inheritance of the children of 
the East. 

The corridor we traversed was a gallery open on one 
side with jalousies; on the opposite wall hung some 
pictures, on which, from the train of thought they 
awoke, I could never gaze without feeling touched. 
They were views of Scotland, and a faded likeness 


| of Niel Gow, memorials of the patriotic feelings of 


a former and Scotch governor. But the climate of 
India ig unfriendly to the arts. The monsoon is the 
unsparing enemy of pianos and pictures; and the 
views of the Falls of the Clyde and Melrose Abbey 
have become, under its influence, very ghostly and 
faded images of the distant scenes they represent. 
Nine o’clock brought breakfast, a meal consisting of 
fish (of which the pomfret is perhaps the best), curry, 
mutton-chops, grilled chickens, eggs, guava-jelly, mar- 
malade, limes, oranges, mangoes, bananas, tea, &c. At 
its close the servants bring finger-glasses, in which are 
fragrant lime leaves, a delightful addition to the cool 
water they contain. Over the breakfast table a punkah 
is suspended. As we dispersed to our several morning 
occupations, we saw a number of horses on the lawn in 
front, led about by the grooms, and adorned with 
strings of the calamata-flower. On inquiry, we found 
that the day was the ‘ festival of horses,’ and that their 
owners were expected to give a bucksheesh to the ani- 
mals’ attendants, part of which was devoted to reli- 
gious purposes— if such a term can be applied to a 
heathen sacrifice—and the rest to a grand entertain- 
ment among themselves. 

The governor had retired to his office, whither he 
was speedily followed by a royal suppliant, whose ap- 
proach excited no small amusement. We were standing 
in the drawing-room, when from the grand staircase 
rose the sudden apparition of a couple of large blankets 
held sideways by six bearers, so as to form a sort of pas- 
sage. Within this extraordinary veil walked the Eastern 
princess, her tiny and jewelled ankles and naked feet 
being visible below it. She did not deign to take any 
notice of us; but without appearing to observe any 
one in the room, the procession moved slowly and 
solemnly past us, and ascended to the Burra Sahib’s 
apartment. Here, as we afterwards learned, she stepped 
from her screen, and after a speech to the governor, 
informing him that she considered him as a father, 
and his private secretary as her brother, she lifted her 
veil, and displayed the features of an elderly Hindoo 
woman, which are almost invariably plain even to 
ugliness. The request she came to proffer was, that 
she might marry her minister; but for certain political 
reasons, the Burra Sahib had the cruelty to refuse her; 
and after trying all kinds of eloquence unavailingly, the 
disappointed lady returned behind her blanket screen, 
and departed in the same singular and solemn state in 
which she had appeared. As strange, or even a stranger 
guest, occupied the remainder of the governor’s morn- 
ing. This was a chief whose mother had vowed before 
his birth that if Siva granted her a certain prayer, her 
child, when he had attained a proper age, should creep 
on his hands and knees to pay his homage to the nearest 
English ruler. The fated period had now arrived, and 
the involuntary pilgrim, in obedience to his mother’s 
vow, had crawled nearly seven hundred miles, taking 
many weary days or nights for the journey, and gained 
Parell, his hands and knees torn and wounded by his 
terrible toil. I missed seeing him, and regretted the 
circumstance much, as such unselfish performance of 
duty gave him a strong hold on our interest. 

Tiffen, or luncheon, was ready at half-past two, and 
in the profusion and variety of the viands, greatly sur- 
passed the breakfast. The attendants, who wait behind 
each person's chair, are Parsees—the ancient fire-wor- 
shippers, or Ghebers of Persia, who fled from Moham- 
medan persecution to Bombay, and have there risen, 
by their talent and energy, far above the original lords 
of the land. Tiffen is the time when in general all 


the family assemble, and occasional visitors are re- 
ceived. It is, I believe, usual for people to take a 
siesta after luncheon; in this Eastern custom, how- 
ever, we did not indulge, but read, played, or worked, 
as in England, till five o’clock, when the carriage was 
announced, and we went for our usual drive. The 
governor’s equipage is always attended by a cavalry 
guard; and on this occasion it was from the Hindoo 
lancers his escort was chosen; whose slim forms, dark 
complexions, gay uniform, and the fluttering pennon at 
the head of their lances, added greatly to the picturesque 
effect of the runners with gold sticks, and the gaudy 
gorra-wallahs belonging to the turn-out. Our drive was 
either to the esplanade outside the fort, where the regi- 
mental bands generally played,,or (as on the day I am 
describing) to the Breach—a broken shore facing the 
setting sun. It was a long and picturesque drive; the 
road being sometimes bordered by cotton-trees, at 
others winding through cocoa-nut groves, and at inter- 
vals giving to view the round towers in which are Ahe 
Parsees’ sepulchres. Here the hateful vultures have 
their haunt, and sometimes swoop low, over the carriage, 
gorged with their foul repast upon the dead; for on a 
grating upon the top of these towers the Parsee corpse 
is laid to be devoured by the birds of prey, the bones 
falling through in time, and thus making way for an- 
other body. ‘The Breach is the loveliest spot in Bom- 
bay; it is a winding shore, on which the waves of the 
Indian Ocean lose themselves amongst small and low 
black rocks. A grove of palm-trees bounds the view 
towards the south; a Hindoo temple towards the north ; 
and on the landward side of the road, black broken 
rocks are crowned by the palmyrene, in whose fan-like 
crown of leaves and branches the bird which, like the 
Parsee, loves the light, hangs her nest with fireflies. 
And here, at sunset, a singular and impressive scene 
presented itself. Our carriage was at first alone, but 
presently several white-robed Parsees made their ap- 
pearance, and standing in a line on the shore, offered 
their worship to the elements in silence. Then a 
mounted Affghan gallopped up, afd springing from his 
steed, spread his prayer-carpet, and commenced the 
gesticulations of Mohammedan devotion, laying his 
forehead on the earth. At a little distance, by the way- 
side, a Hindco knelt in prayer. His altar was a red 
stone with a flag over it. The stillness of the hour— 
for not a sound was audible except the dash of the 
waves—added greatly to the interest of the scene; and 
the carriage was kept stationary here for some time, 
the gorra-wallahs fanning away the insects from the 
horses till the moon rose, when by its clear pure light 
we drove homewards. 


That evening was to be marked by a display of royal — 


favour to the first descendant of Shem who (since 
Saladin!) has received the honour of knighthood. After 
a grand dinner, the governor was to present to Sir Jam- 
setjee Jeejeebhoy, a Parsee, a gold medal set with dia- 
monds, and bearing her Majesty’s likeness, as a present 
from the Queen. The dinner hour was eight, and the 
party consisted — what would people think of such 
a dinner-party at that season?—of eighty persons! 
It is the duty of the aides-de-camp to arrange the pre- 
cedence properly; and as the Anglo-Indians are some- 
what jealous of the essential privilege of going down 
stairs first, the East India Company have given certain 
rules by which the judgment of the gentlemen of the 
staff is guided: one point being, that all the civil and 
military people of the Company’s service shall precede 
the Queen’s. A dinner at the government house is a 
grand affair. The stairs are of black marble, and on 
each step stand two Hindoo soldiers, each with a drawn 
sword ; flowerpots of choice plants being also placed 
near them on the same wide step. The dinner is served 
in the Russian fashion: a splendid display of plate, 
fruit, and flowers on the table, and a bill of fare on 
everybody’s plate, from which all choose their repast. 
These bills of fare are curious, from the mode of expres- 
sion adopted in them by the Parsee writer. After 
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soup, fish, &c. ‘cock-turkey roast’ generally heads an 
endless list of strangely-spelled dishes; ‘ plumpudding 
boil’ and ‘bananas fry’ being almost always in the cata- 
logue of the second course. About eighty servants wait 
on the guests at Parell: in private houses it is usual, 
we were told, for the guests to bring their own attend- 
ants to wait at table. 

When the gentlemen came into the drawing-room, 
preparations were made for the presentation of the 
medal. A small table, covered with a velvet cushion, 
was brought to the upper end of the principal drawing- 
room, and the governor took his place beside it. The 
Parsee knight was then led forward by the secretaries ; 
he was a tall, fine old man, with a most benevolent ex- 
pression in his dark eyes and on his lofty brow. He 
was dressed in the costume of his nation—a flowing and 
snowy-white robe girt round the waist with a rich 
scarlet shawl of Cashmere, and on his head the stiff 
square cap, covered with deep lilac cotton, which was 
originally a badge of degradation and inferiority im- 
posed on his race by the Hindoos (as the yellow cap 
was during the middle ages on the Jews), but is now 
retained by the Ghebers as an honoured memorial of 
their adherence to their ancient faith, The governor 
presented him with the golden gift in the Queen’s name, 
informing him that it was a token of her Majesty’s 
esteem, and of her sense of the munificence he had dis- 
played towards her subjects, he having in the course of 
a year bestowed the immense sum of 1.90,000 in charity 
on Europeans. The Parsee listened with looks of intense 
gratification ; and when the governor ceased speaking, 
drew a paper from his girdle, and read his answer of 
thanks very intelligibly. He was then presented to the 
ladies near him ; and his little daughter was introduced. 
She was a lovely child, of about ten years of age, wear- 
ing a head-dress similar to her father’s, and in her nose 
a id ring, about the circumference of half-a-crown, 

_ to were suspended an emerald and two large 
This ornament is by no means unbecoming, 
and is equivalent in signification to our wedding-ring. 
learned, however, that the little Perojeebhoy was 
‘betrothed, as is usual at her age, her father, with 
ar liberality, leaving her the privilege of choosing 
her husband; but that he judged it expedient to con- 
‘form to the prejudices of his caste by making her wear 
the nose jewel. Her attire otherwise consisted of a 
scarlet satin tunic covered with figured lace, trousers of 
the same materials, a close jacket of dark-blue satin, and 
four necklaces—one of emeralds, another of sapphires, 
and the others of large pearls and diamonds: these 
costly ornaments were valued at L.10,000, or a lac of 
rupees. The Parsee girls are allowed to mix in society 
till they attain the age of twelve, when they are closely 
shut up in the zenana; and itis not considered etiquette 
to make even an inquiry after their health of their hus- 
bands 


Sir Jamsetjce Jeejeebhoy owes his immense fortune, 
estimated at L.300,000 a year, solely to his industry 
and energy. He was originally a bottle-wallah, or seller 
of old bottles ; but by carefully husbanding small gains, 
and living frugally, was at last able to speculate in 
opium, and other branches of Oriental traffic. His com- 
mercial genius directed these speculations so judiciously, 
that he is now the richest of his race, and the gold thus 
won is used for the noblest pu The sum men- 
tioned above on the authority of the governor, an hos- 
pital erected and endowed at his own expense, a cause- 
way to unite the islands of Salsette and Bombay, 
formerly a dangerous passage—are but a few public 
instances of his beneficence. When he drives out, he 
has always a bag of pice (halfpence) beside him to throw 
to the poor, and is of course followed by a strange and 
motley crew. Dancing followed the presentation, and 
terminated at eleven by the performance of ‘God save 

e Queen.’ We asked the young Parsee if she would 

ke to dance? She replied very quietly, ‘No: when I 
wish for dancing, I need not do it myself; I get people 
to dance for me; and I wonder the rich English do not 


so likewise, instead of dancing themselves.’ She made 
the same observation with regard to music, a stretch of 
philosophical contempt for the fine arts which we found 
much more difficult to pardon. At eleven we retired 
for the night, passing again through the picture-gallery, 
the floor of which was now partially covered with sleep- 
ing figures, closely muffled in long robes, and extended 
on mats; one Parsee boy being distinguished from his 
companions by a floating drapery of silver gauze over 
his head and shoulders. Through the partially-open 
jalousies shone the lucid stars, looking so clearly bright 
and solemn, that (but for the mosquitoes) one longed to 
keep a vigil on ‘the house-top,’ and watch their silent 
courses. But the shrill horn of the tiny tormentors 
hovering round us forbade the wish: this is éheir hour, 
and their reign is a despotic one. No marvel one can- 
not see a feature of the dark visages of the sleepers; 
they are muffled from the burning sting or bite of these 
evil genii, who as effectually destroy repose as if they 
were so many troubled consciences. 

At the end of the corridor stood an unkindled shiggry, 
or iron basket of charcoal, with a kettle and a fan near 
it, in case the ‘ ma’am sahibs’ should require tea in the 
night; and near it sat our seapoy Juan, a tall graceful 
Hindoo, waiting our coming with his sword beside him, 
before he also went to sleep, which he did on the mat 
outside our silken screen. A cup of tea, and a slice of 
bread and butter, constituted our evening meal, and then 
we prepared for rest. The lamps of cocoa-nut oil were 
placed on the matting; the mosquito net had been al- 
ready let down, as, if kept up after five o’clock, there is a 
chance of a mosquito finding a hiding-place within it. 
The bed itself is raised from the floor, and stands on small 
stone pedestals, hollowed, and filled with water, to pre- 
vent the ascent of ants or other insects, Getting within 
the mosquito net must be a very rapid achievement, and 
is effected while the ayah waves a large fan round, to 
keep off the tiny foe; it is then closely secured, the 
candles extinguished, and all seek repose. This, never- 
theless, is sometimes difficult of attainment, as occasion- 
ally the heat at night is intolerably oppressive, and the 
noises are varied and ceaseless: snakes hiss; a certain 
unknown insect snores so like a man, that at first I 
laid the blame of the disturbance on Juan; and the 


jackals that eross over from Elephanta in search of | 


prey, utter their shrill wail, which bears a painful 
resemblance to the cry of an infant. Towards midnight, 


lights glancing by the palm-trees near the tank, the | 


sound of the tom-tom, and of an instrument very like 
a bagpipe, announced a native wedding in the village, 
recalling the beautiful parable of the Bridal Virgins; 
and before the last shrill tones became inaudible, we 
were in the land of dreams, gazing on home images, and 
hearing long silent voices; for in sleep the East and its 
gorgeous visions were invariably forgotten, and we were 
again in that little northern isle which has no equal 
either in the Western or Eastern world, 


THE DEAF MUSICIAN. 


Ir was the 20th of March 1827. In the poorly-fur- 
nished apartment of a small house in Baden in Austria, 
an old man was making preparations for a journey. 
He hastily folded within a knapsack a few changes of 
linen. The weather was cold, the windows were covered 
with hoarfrost, and yet only a few dying embers burned 
upon the hearth. Either the old man’s mind was too 
deeply engrossed to think of feeding the flame, or pers 
haps his scanty resources needed careful husbanding to 
meet the expenses of his approaching journey. 

In truth, the aspect of the room bespoke a state of 
want rather than of affluence. A bed with curtains of 
faded green serge, a few antique arm-chairs of varnished 
wood, covered with well-worn tapestry, a walnut table, 
and a harpsichord, composed its entire furniture. The 
harpsichord was strewed with music, partly in manu- 
script; and a flying sheet covered with nearly illegible 
notes, and disfigured by numerous erasures, showed 
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what had been the old man’s recent employment. The 
occupier of this desolate abode was between fifty and 
sixty years of age. His lofty forehead, encircled by 
locks of silver gray, beamed with intelligence, although 
he appeared bowed down beneath the weight of some 
great affliction. A dark fire kindled in his hazel eyes, 
and his cheeks, glowing with one bright feverish spot of 
hectic colour, contrasted strangely with the deadly pale- 
ness which overspread the rest of his countenance. 
When the knapsack was made up, the old man ap- 
proached the table, on which lay an open letter, 
stamped with the Vienna postmark. He took it up, 
and stood a while with his eyes fixed on its contents, 
though it only contained these few words :— 

*My dear Uncle—Pardon me the grief-which I am 
occasioning you; but implicated in an unhappy trans- 
action, I have just received an order to quit Vienna, 
whence I am commanded for the future to absent my- 
self. I beseech you to come to my aid: you alone can 
save me. Adieu. JOHN.’ 

This letter came from a nephew whom he had brought 
up, and whose disorderly conduct had rendered neces- 
sary the rigorous mandate which now banished him 
from the capital. 

When the old man had perused it once more, he ap- 
peared confirmed in his resolution, and with his knap- 
sack in one hand, and his walking-stick in the other, 
he prepared to set out. But on reaching the threshold, 
he turned back, and casting a look of deep regret on 
this modest asylum, where he had long and happily 
dwelt, he sighed; then, as if attracted by a magic 
charm, he returned to his harpsichord, and quickly lay- 
ing down what he held in his hands, he ran his fingers 
over the discoloured notes of the instrument. His 
gloomy and dejected countenance was gradually lighted 
up with an expression of intense happiness, and a sub- 
lime strain ascended towards Heaven, a fitting hymn 
of praise to the Almighty. 

As he plunged into these regions of harmony, it 
seemed as if his spirit had bid adieu to earth, and soared 
to the realms above in search of consolation. But soon 
all was again silent; the old man wept; he heaved a 
deep sigh, and exclaimed—‘ And to think that I can 
hear nothing!’ Alas! he was deaf. 

The poor pilgrim again took up his staff, and set 
forth on his journey. At the turning of the street, he 
once more looked round on the humble dwelling where 
he had passed the last ten years of his life, shut out by 
his infirmity from the sounds of the external world. 
Music for him only existed within the soul. He walked 
on into the country; for, by way of husbanding his 
small store, he was going on foot from Baden to Vienna. 
‘The evening closed in: the old man stopped before a 
peasant’s cottage. He had presumed too much on his 
strength, having expected, before night closed in, to 
reach Vienna, from which the village of Baden is only 
ten leagues distant. He had walked vigorously, but 
night approached, and he felt his strength failing him. 
He knocked at the door; a young girl opened it, ask- 
ing him what he wanted. The old man, who guessed 
her question from the movement of her lips, replied, 
‘ Hospitality, my good girl.’ ‘Come in then : there is al- 
ways a welcome at my father’s hearth for the benighted 
traveller.’ Thus cordially invited, he entered a large 
room, where the frugal evening repast was smoking 
upon a homely table. A cover was quickly laid for him 
near the father of the family, and he sat down to table 
with the friendly household group. After supper, he 
seated himself in an old leathern arm-chair by the 
chimney-corner : a cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth. 
The mother and daughter cleared the table, whilst the 
father opened an old harpsichord, and the three sons 
took down their instruments which hung against the 
wall. They consisted of an alto, a violoncello, and a 
hautboy. 

The performers attuned their instruments, the mother 
and daughter seated themselves with their work near the 
fire, where a single lamp afforded the needful light. The 


father gave the signal, and the four musicians began a 
piece with that ensemble, with that knowledge of mea- 
sure, which the Germans possess beyond all other na- 
tions. By degrees their ¢yes kindled, divers emotions 
were depicted on their countenances, they abandoned 
themselves to the ardour of the sentiment with which 
they were transported. The two women listened whilst 
they almost held in their breath. Their work fell from 
their hands. The music ceased—they exchanged looks 
of delight—the young girl kissed her father’s gray hairs 
with emotion: they forgot the presence of their guest. 
He had followed all their movements with a longing 
eye, for his deafness prevented his hearing a single note 
of the music which had so deeply affected them. 

‘Oh how happy you are,’ he said with a faltering 
voice, ‘to be able to enjoy this delicious pleasure! 
Alas! it is long since J have been able to hear either the 
human voice, or music, which is the voice of God. 
When I go out to meditate in the forest, I feel indeed 
the wind which blows around me, but I hear not its 
mighty voice, whilst it shakes the trees, or murmurs 
among the leaves, mingling with the general harmony 
of nature. When I return from my walk at the close 
of a fine summer’s day, I can indeed see the young shep- 
herdess as she leads her flock to be watered at the foun- 
tain, but I cannot hear either her joyous song or the 
tingling sound of the sheep-bells. I can see the lark fly 
swiftly to the valley where her nest lies hidden, but I 
hear not her melodious voice mingling with the whis- 
per of the breeze. Oh, music! harmony! it is my 
life; but, alas! its vocal expression is lost to me for ever. 
Let me, I pray you, read the pages which have so deeply 
stirred you.’ He rose, took the sheet in his hand, a 
sudden paleness overspread his features; he sunk upon 
his seat overwhelmed with emotion. 

He had just read upon the cover; ‘ Allegretto, from 
the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven.’ All gathered 
around him, and inquired the cause of his agitation. 
When he was able at length to command his voice, he 
arose from his seat and said, ‘J am Beethoven!’ At the 
sound of this name the father lifted his woollen cap 
from his head, and the sons bowed with the deepest 
reverence. Beethoven pressed their hands in his, and 
wept for joy. The good peasants kissed these venerated 
hands; for this man they felt was the genius who had 
lightened for them the daily burthen of life—the genius 
so honoured in Vienna, that when he took his daily 
walk, the passers-by exclaimed, ‘ There is Beethoven !’ 
and silently made way for him, lest they should inter- 
rupt his meditations. The peasants looked with un- 
wearied delight on that noble brow where grief had 
indeed stam its fatal marks, but which still was 
encircled with the halo of genius. 

Beethoven then seated himself at the harpsichord, 
and desiring the young people to take up their instru- 
ments, he played for them his own symphony. It was 
a moment of unspeakable happiness. 

When they had finished, Beethoven improviséd sublime 
melodies : his spirit, breaking through the bonds which 
enchained him to earth, seemed to rise triumphantly 
towards Heaven. 

The poor harpsichord under his hand gave forth 
unwonted sounds—sometimes majestic as the voice of 
thunder, sometimes mysterious as the sighs of the 
dying. 

Alas! it was the song of the swan! A part of the 
night thus glided on. The bed usually occupied by the 
father of the family was prepared for Beethoven, and he 
was constrained to accept it. 

During the night he became feverish, and to cool his 
burning brow, he arose and went out into the open air 
too. slightly clad. The air was bitterly cold: the wind 
groaned in the branches of the trees, and penetrating 
rain drifted over the country. When the old man re- 
turned, he was benumbed. The dropsy from which he 
had long suffered mounted to his chest, and too soon it 
became apparent that all remedies were useless. He . 
was with difficulty transported to Vienna, where he was 
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visited by a physician, who pronounced his case a hope- 
less one. Hummel, his dearest and truest friend, heard 
of his danger, and flew to attend him in his last mo- 
ments; but he was almost insensible. The words he 
sought to utter expired on his pallid lips. Still he 
recognised his early friend, and thanked him with a 
mournful smile. Hummel pressed the icy-cold hand 
within his own with deep emotion. 

When the dying man felt the pressure, his glazed eye 
kindled with a momentary consciousness. 

He sunk back upon the pillow. With a gentle sigh 
the spirit had fled! 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

A series of beautiful experiments of a most interesting 
character has been made at the establishment of Professor 
Glukman, Sackville Street, Dublin, before a number of 
scientific gentlemen, who deemed the results in the highest 
degree satisfactory. The principal object sought was to 
ascertain, among other appliances of the electric light, its 
ag and capability of producing say ae by means of 

he Daguerreotype as a substitute for the solar rays. In 
the effectuation of this process the several experiments 
proved eminently successful, and afforded the greatest 
satisfaction to all who had the —- of witnessing 
them. The electric battery employed was that of Mr 
Gilassford, and under his direction. The illumination 
obtained was of the most sunlike brilliancy, and remark- 
able for its steady and luminous bearing on every point 
towards which the focus of = reflector > ey 
The first experiments were on plates pre y the ordi- 
posses Se battery being by Mr Glassford, 
and the camera and Daguerreotype process by M. Glukman. 
Portraits were agecrenger | produced — the marked 
fidelity of outline in which, with the depth and delicacy of 
shade, elicited the highest admiration. After the complete 
success of the experiment in that respect had been estab- 
lished, a new test of its power was essayed—namely, the 
9.” og of the glass or plate on which the portrait is 
“by means of the electric light. In this novel and 
the utmost success also rewarded the 
of experimentalists. Surgeon Lover took the 
of the battery ; and Mr Glassford hevies occupied 
7 ,’ an exquisite portrait of that gentleman was 
in a few seconds. Messrs Galbraith, Yates, and 
others, who took much interest in the proceedings, also 
tested the agency of the new power, and expressed them- 
selves delighted with the result.— Freeman's Journal. 


WHAT ALL MUST EXPECT. 


Manhood will come, and old age will come, and the 
dying bed will come, and the very last look you shall ever 
cast on your acquaintances will come, and the agony of the 
part breath will come, and the time when you are 
stretched a lifeless corpse before the eyes of weeping rela- 
tives will come, and the coffin that is to enclose you will 
come, and that hour when the company assemble to carry 
you to the churchyard will come, and that minute when 
you are put into the grave will come, and the throwing in 
of the loose earth into the narrow house where you are 
laid, and the spreading of the green sod over it—all, all 
will come on every living creature who now hears me; and 
in a few little years, the minister who now speaks, and the 
people who now listen, will be carried to their long homes, 
and make room for another generation. Now all this, you 
know, must and will happen—your common sense and com- 
mon experience serve to convince you of it. Perhaps it 
may have been little thought of in the days of careless, and 
thoughtless, and thankless unconcern which you have spent 
hitherto ; but I call upon you to think of it now, to lay it 
seriously to heart, and no longer to trifle and delay when 
the high matters of death, and judgment, and eternity are 
thus set so evidently before you. And the tidings w' 
with I am charged—and the blood lieth upon your own head, 
and not upon mine, if you will not listen to them—the ob- 
ject of my coming amongst you is to let you know what 
more things are to come: it is to carry you beyond the 
regions of sight and of sense, to the regions of faith, and to 
assure you, in the name of Him who cannot lie, that as 
sure as the hour of laying the body in the grave comes, so 
surely will also come the hour of the spirit returning to 
the God Saadiens it. Yes, and the day of final reckoning 
will come, the appearance of the Son of God in heaven, 
and His mighty angels around Him, will come, and the 


opening of the books will come, and the standing of the 
men of all generations before the judgment-seat will come, 
and the solemn ing of that sentence which is to fix you 
for eternity will come.—Dr Chalmers’s Sermons in Posthu- 
mous Works, 


A BENEVOLENT METHOD OF SERVING ONE'S SELF. 

An Italian gentleman, with great sagacity, devised a 
productive pump, and kept it in action at little expense. 
The garden wall of his villa adjoined the great high road 
leading from one of the capitals of northern Italy, from 
which it was distant but a few miles. Possessing within 
his garden a fine spring of water, he erected on the outside 
of the wall a pump for — use, and chaining to it a 
small iron ladle, he placed near it some rude seats for the 
weary traveller, and by a slight roof of climbing plants 

tected the whole from the mid-day sun. In this delight- 
ul shade the tired and thirsty travellers on that well- 
beaten road ever and anon reposed and refreshed them- 
selves, and did not fail to put in requisition the services 
which the pump so opportunely presented tothem. From 
morning till night many a dusty and wayworn pilgrim 
plied its handle, and went on his way, blessing the liberal 
oy oy for his kind consideration of the passing stranger. 

t the owner of the villa was deeply acquainted with 
human nature. He knew that in that sultry climate the 
liquid would be more valued from its scarcity, and from 
the difficulty of acquiring it. He therefore, in order to 
enhance the value of the gift, wisely arranged the pump, 
so that its spout was of rather contracted dimensions, and 
the handle required a derate application of force to 
work it. Under these circumstances, the pump raised far 
more water than could pass through its spout; and to 
prevent its being wasted, the surplus was conveyed by an 
invisible channel to a large reservoir judiciously placed for 
watering the proprietor’s own house, stables,and garden, 
into which about five pints were poured for every spoonful 
poseing out of the spout for the benefit of the weary travel- 
er. Even this latter portion was not entirely neglected, 
for the waste pipe conveyed the part which ran over from 
the ladle to some delicious strawberry-beds at a lower level. 
Perhaps, by a small addition to this ingenious arrangement, 
some kind-hearted travellers might be induced to indulge 
their mules and asses with a taste of the same cool and 
refreshing fluid; thus paying an additional tribute to the 
skill and sagacity of the benevolent proprietor. My accom- 
plished friend would doubtless make a most popular chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, should his Sardinian majesty re- 

uire his services in that department of administration.— 
Babbage's Thoughts on Taxation, 


EARTH NUTS. 

The earth chestnut is the indigenous growth of our soil ; 
but, like the potato plant, before its introduction into this 
country as an article of sustenance, it is now quite ne- 
glected, and nobody thinks it worth while to have a plant 
in his garden, although it is as plentiful in its native and 
wild state as the potato is in Peru, or in the first place of 
its discovery. Yet, by cultivation in two or three years, it 
will, I have not the least doubt, produce as large a quantity 

acre, of a root three times more nutritious than the 
tato, and at less than one-fourth the expense. The plant 

is known to almost every schoolboy ; it grows in old pas- 
tures, and is called in these parts jar nuts, earth nuts, or 
earth chestnuts. The plant is like a small key, rather 
larger than a parsley plant, and something like that also ; 
it bears a white flower, and is to be found in almost all old 
pastures in any part of England. I planted some roots of 
these nuts (but they may be produced from the seed as 
well) in the year 1840, and they came up beautifully ; and 
in the summer, when I dug them up, I found some of them 
two inches in diameter, and nearly as as a man’s fist, 
I roasted some of them, and found them delicious. They 
something resemble in taste the sweet potato of Virginia, 
or roasted chestnut of our own growth. They are a rich 
vegetable ction, containing more of the elements of 
nutrition t the potato by three times at least, and will 
be relished as well by the community as soon as they can 
~ introduced.—Correspondent of Gardeners’ and Farmers’ 

fournal, 
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